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HOME ECONOMICS IN A CHANGING ECONOMIC 
ORDER! 


HENRY HARAP 


ALEVER before have school men been more outspoken in their 
criticism of business. Since the depression they have ceased 
J to be browbeaten by business, big or little. From every 
direction school people are speaking out in forthright lan- 
guage against the bungling and drifting of business. There is some 
basis for hope that teachers will take a larger interest in economic and 
social planning and perhaps that they will assume some responsibility for 
leadership in shaping the future of life in America. Business men may 
forget as soon as good times return, but the educationist can weave the 
lessons of the present depression into the somewhat more enduring fabric 
of the curriculum. Weare here concerned especially with home economics. 
The consumer. The average man is producer-minded. He thinks of 
the betterment of the lot of the consumer and the wage earner only as the 
indirect result of the improvement of the lot of the business man. It 
never occurs to him that the improvement of the consumer and the wage 
earner might be a primary goal and that the owner and manager of 
business might be the secondary beneficiary. He uncritically accepts 
the réles of government and the press as the spokesmen of the seller, 
and it never occurs to him that these public agencies might be the spokes- 
men of the buyer. The American teacher unwittingly falls into the 
same attitude of mind and he, too, becomes the mouthpiece of the owning 
class. Yet I do not see how business is to attain permanent stability 
unless it is founded on the security of the consumer and the sufficiency 
of the worker’s income. It is the business of the teacher of home eco- 
nomics to re-orient the thinking of boys and girls so that they become 
aware that the consumer has certain basic rights which he may reasonably 
expect from his government, from the press, and from the school. 


' Based on a talk given before the Ohio Home Economics Association on Octo- 


ber 28, 1932. 
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Few agencies are fearlessly telling the truth about the relative value 
and relative price of specific consumers’ goods. The outstanding one is 
Consumers’ Research, with headquarters in Washington, New Jersey, 
which now has a membership of forty thousand consumers and publishes 
a confidential handbook of purchasing information for itsmembers. This 
organization is using the only effective weapon against selfish business, 
namely, informed public opinion. Information similar to that de- 
veloped by this organization should be introduced into the curriculum as 
soon as possible. The American Home Economics Association and the 
American Association of University Women are also developing materials 
for study and reference which is filtering into the school and home. 

Prosperity favored the relatively small group of families with incomes 
over $4,000, but they did not provide sufficient outlet for all the new 
goods produced, for all the new sales programs set in motion. Business, 
in a frantic effort to capture the wage-earning market, was forced to 
extend the part-payment plan downward. Experience has since then 
demonstrated that the prevailing distribution of purchasing power was 
not capable of supporting this financial makeshift. Nevertheless, when 
the first signs of economic recovery appear there will be a furious attempt 
to sell new gadgets to the householder on the installment plan. Then 
the inevitable trough in the cycle of business activity is bound again to 
overtake installment accounts, aggravate an already disturbed credit 
condition, put the wage earners at the mercy of their creditors, and 
postpone recovery from the new depression. Until we have some 
assurance of an equitable and steady income for the wage earner, it is the 
duty of the home economist to question installment buying. 

The standard of living. It is a favorite diversion of orators and pub- 
licists to chant a funeral dirge over the so-called and late lamented golden 
era of prosperity. I maintain that there are three permanent economic 
gains from the past decade: the demonstration of a potentially abundant 
production, the economy and justice of high wages, and the promise of a 
better standard of living. In raising the American standard of living 
the teachers of home economics have in the past played a definite part, 
although the rise would have been impossible without increased pur- 
chasing power. It seems to me that it is the duty of the schools to con- 
tinue, unabated, the campaign for a higher standard of living, always 
remembering that without increased buying power it is unattainable. 
Whether we like it or not, the present economic order cannot survive 
unless increased buying power is made available to the masses in the form 
of liberally increased wages and salaries. 
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The largest, most fertile, and possibly the only remaining field for 
increase ! consumption of goods is increased buying power in the form 
of increased wages and decreased profits. In my opinion, no other 
documentary ir -ument in the last thirty years has contributed more 
to economic progress than the studies of national income begun in 1910 
by Wilford I. King and refined in the following decade by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. They have demonstrated objectively 
that the great bulk of the people are on or a little above the subsistence 
level—that in 1928 the average income of the twenty-seven million 
‘industrial wage earners in the United States was $1,205 per year. They 
have caused the basic facts upon which economic justice must be built 
to filter into every textbook in the social sciences. And most important, 
they have demonstrated the necessity of increasing the worker’s share of 
the national income if society is to absorb the potentially abundant 
products of industry. An equitable distribution of the national income 
is the only basis of a stable economic system in a democracy. The basic 
facts concerning distribution of income need to be simplified and taught 
by home economists if the school is to contribute to economic progress. 

Housing. Next to the redistribution of the national income, the most 
important problem with which home economists should concern them- 
selves is housing for low-income families. I know of no problem that is 
so challenging, so wide-spread in its consequences, and so rich in promise 
of achievement. The house is the center of home life. Home economics 
must play a part in providing satisfactory dwellings for all. 

Housing seems the least favored industrial activity; it has hardly begun 
to develop methods of large scale production; it has not improved methods 
of financing home ownership; it has not reduced the cost of production 
proportionately; and it has not enjoyed government subsidy. 

Home ownership is declining. Between 1919 and 1930 the per cent of 
owned homes decreased from 45 to 40 per cent. This decline is due un- 
doubtedly to the inability of the mass of people to finance the building of 
ahome. Mrs. Edith Wood in her recent book Recent Trends in American 
Housing points out that “the building of new single family houses on a 
commercial basis is carried on almost exclusively for the top economic 
third of the population.”’ Besides low income, the insecurity of jobs, 
labor mobility, and easy transportation will tend to decrease home 
ownership. Nothing can save home ownership but a liberally increased 
income for the wage earner. 

Fortunately, the increase in apartment houses is not so alarming as is 
sometimes reported. More than one-half of the multi-family dwellings 
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erected during the post-war period were in the New York and Chicago 
‘metropolitan districts and were built mainly for families without children. 
The blighted areas in our large cities present the real problem. 

What is true of the purchase and building of new homes is equally true 
of the rental of new homes. The rental of new houses and apartments is 
beyond the reach of two-thirds of the population. 

Most reputable students of the housing problem whose works have 
come to my attention, including two subcommittees of the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, agree that unless 
there is unexpected development in inexpensive mass-production of 
houses there is very little probability of improving housing for the wage 
earner on a self-sustaining basis, and that the only way out appears to 
be through government subsidy. Mrs. Wood shows that the actual 
achievement in constructing dwellings for the wage earner in the United 
States since the war amounts to 10,000 apartments and houses. During 
the same period in England, Germany, and Holland, where government 
subsidy has played a large part in housing, 3,000,000 working class homes 
have been built and many miles of slums cleared. 

Forward-looking leaders are advocating the razing of tenements in 
slum areas and the establishment of low-rent, wooded suburban residen- 
tial communities for the common man. It is inevitable that the pupil 
of tomorrow will have to participate in reforms which will modernize the 
building industry, improve methods of financing home ownership, and 
provide homes within the income of the wage earner. It is the duty of 
home economists to give him the information necessary for playing an 
intelligent part in these reforms. 

The new leisure. Reputable economists have been hopefully looking 
to leisure as a new field of consumption. The school has it in its power 
to cultivate a variety of constructive leisure activities which potentially 
require the purchase of an abundance of materials—provided, of course, 
that the mass of people have the means to acquire them. For example, 
let us assume that a pupil goes out of the high school equipped with the 
manual skill to perform the odd jobs around the home connected with 
woodwork, metal work, plumbing, heating, lighting, and the like. This 
would create a widespread continuous demand for tools and materials. 
Or, to take a second illustration, let us assume that the school has the 
responsibility of turning out pupils who possess the skill for the amateur 
enjoyment of one of the arts or crafts, say painting. Immediately the 
pupil requires an easel, canvas, brushes, pigments, paint box, frames, and 
the like, which he would buy in the retail market. At the present time, 
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half of the organized musicians in the United States have been displaced 
by mechanical music. The musical instrument industry would be 
destined to go the way of the phonograph and piano industry were it 
not for the new demand created by the rapid advance of public school 
music. There is abundance of evidence that the manufacturers of 
musical instruments have recognized the réle of the public school in the 
resuscitation of trade and have in various ways given aid and encourage- 
ment to the promoters of public school music. 

The increase of leisure time appears inevitable. Mass production is 
diminishing the requirement of human labor to produce economic goods. 
In order to distribute employment among all the workers, the shorter 
work day will have to come. It will be well if industry has the foresight 
to finance the newly acquired leisure and if the schools develop many 
constructive leisure activities. Wallace B. Donham in Business Adrift 
points out that the demand for security, self-respect, and leisure must be 
met by better business and governmental planning to assure steady em- 
ployment, shorter working hours, and adequate real wages. He should 
not have omitted the function of the schools, for without a plan for an 
enrichment of the creative activities and recreational habits of the people, 
self-respect and satisfying leisure are unattainable. As far as teachers 
of home economics are concerned they must accept the tremendous 
challenge of the impending new leisure. They must make a place in the 
home economics curriculum for the development of enjoyable home 
activities to fortify girls and boys against the emptiness of the time which 
will soon hang heavy on their hands. 

Radio. A new enemy of home economics education has appeared 
which will have to be subdued in the next few years. The radio is the 
most powerful and the all-pervasive carrier of misinformation regarding 
consumption goods which human ingenuity has yet invented. It has 
revived the medicine show ona grand scale. Judge Ira Robinson, formerly 
of the Federal Radio Commission, describes this in graphic words: “Radio 
was born a crippled child, birthmarked by advertising and commercial- 
ism, and it behooves every one of us to get it out of that deformity.” 
The quack and the fly-by-night man are not the only offenders. The 
stuffed shirts and silk hats of commerce are making hay while the sun 
shines. This Bacchanalia of ballyhoo can’t go on indefinitely, but while 
the law still allows it, the makers of cigarettes, tooth pastes, antiseptics, 
patent medicines, yeasts, gasolines, and beauty aids are running riot. 

The masses of people are swallowing the daily ethereal buncombe— 
hook, line, and sinker. Advertising patter becomes a part of their 
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common speech; theme songs a part of their vocal repertory. They are 
accumulating a new body of fears and superstitions. The selling power 
of radio is enormous. At the end of five weeks of broadcasting over 
WTMJ, the George Ziegler Company of Milwaukee reported that it 
sold twenty-seven tons of a new brand of box candy in the Middle 
West. Carson, Pirie, Scott and Company, Chicago manufacturers, 
bought three broadcast periods on WMAQ for announcing a new brand 
of full-fashioned hosiery and sold 200,000 pairs in three weeks. 

Against this tremendous force the school thus far has proved helpless. 
If I were a teacher of home economics, I should make a list of the popular 
broadcasts which sell common commodities. I should then deliberately 
proceed to build learning units as an antidote to what is being let loose 
on the air. I should use brand names if permissible, but in any case I 
should fashion the learning experience so that there would be no doubt 
that the pupil was discovering the truth about the quality and service- 
ability of radio-advertised products. F. J. Schlink in Progressive Educa- 
tion for May 1932 suggests several ingenious ways of analyzing or testing 
commodities as learning enterprises. 

Conclusion. This is a period of rapid change. The depression has 
not halted the march of technical progress. It is highly necessary at this 
time to maintain an attitude of flexibility. Undoubtedly both the in- 
terior and exterior of the home are at present in a state of change. No 
one can read the many ingenious and fantastic creations which appear at 
intervals in the magazines without being profoundly impressed by the 
great secrets of housing which have not yet been revealed to us. The 
teachers of home economics will be called upon to evaluate the flow of 
new products from the technical laboratories. They may even have to 
make quick adaptation of courses to changing conditions. In these times 
there is no getting into a rut. One keeps up with the changes in one’s 
subject or else one is forced out of the field. 

The so-called social sciences do not have a monopoly of the study of 
societal problems. In my opinion the practical arts are the most fertile 
fields in which social, economic, and esthetic growth can be cultivated. 
Home economics, once limited to the narrow manual skills of cooking, 
sewing, and cleaning, is evolving into a study rich in its contributions to 
social and economic progress. It is losing none of its functional qualities, 
none of its immediacy to the situations of life, none of its appeal to the 
interests of pupils, and none of its informality. Slowly it is weaving into 
its design threads of basic social fact and principle which will transform 
it into a potent force in shaping the future of American home life. 


A COLLEGE STUDIES SHOES 
JANE CAPE anp JOHN LLOYD SNOOK 


RO) ge y4JN THE field of women’s clothing it is becoming more and 
>»? % more possible to demand and to get clothes which unite 
Ns ff quality and style with comfort. Corsets (‘foundation 


garments,” as they are now called) have been modified to 
such an extent that naturalness and comfort have become the primary 
objects in design; daytime dresses no longer sweep the floors and streets 
and probably never will again; sports wear, bathing suits, outfits for 
golf and tennis are all designed with consideration for usefulness and 
comfort. 

It is a surprising fact, however, that women’s shoes have not under- 
gone comparable changes in the direction of greater freedom and comfort. 
No other articles of feminine wear combine in so great a degree the prob- 
lems of health, fashion, economy, and comfort. Unquestionably, poorly 
designed shoes are the cause of much unnecessary fatigue and of many 
physical and nervous difficulties. In spite of this, uncomfortable shoes 
apparently have been accepted as a characteristic of our times. Some 
manufacturers, it is true, have attempted the construction of a hygienic, 
sensible shoe. But they have usually found themselves defeated in their 
efforts to popularize it. They have succeeded in perfecting a number of 
fine shoe lasts which are available in factories here and there throughout 
the country. These lasts, however, are sewed up in sacks and packed 
away in distant storeroom corners. There is no demand for them. 
Most manufacturers have been forced to concede their inability to make 
their hygienic shoes sufficiently attractive for the tastes of the shopper. 
They have found the hurdle of beauty in design too difficult to leap. 

Such was the situation in the shoe market when Antioch College first 
became interested in the problem of women’s shoes—an interest which 
developed largely as a result of one unique feature of the Antioch 
program: the cooperative system of education. Arthur E. Morgan, 
who became president of the college in 1921, is responsible for the in- 
troduction of this feature. The plan, which was adapted to the use of 
technical colleges in this country by Dean Herman Schneider of the 
University of Cincinnati, was further modified by Mr. Morgan to meet 
the needs of a liberal arts college. Under the program as he and his 
457 
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associates worked it out, cultural academic training is combined with 
practical experience in the outside world. This means that Antioch 
students are on the college campus for five or ten weeks pursuing the 
subjects usually studied in a liberal arts college. Then for the next five 
or ten weeks they are out in industry, working in libraries, factories, 
laboratories, schoolrooms, or offices. The program is an exacting one. 
Antioch’s philosophy of social usefulness demands high personal effi- 
ciency whether in the classroom or on the job. 

In an effort to help women students meet these demands, the college 
began research work which has resulted in the Antioch shoe. At first 
only a survey was made which attempted to find existing types of shoes 
that would fit both the foot and the eye. Early in this investigation, 
however, it became clear that no such shoe was generally available. 
Here and there, it is true, a careful buyer could purchase locally such 
excellent shoes as Garrod’s Footwear and Thayer-McNeill’s “Plastics.” 
Hygienically correct shoes which had nation-wide distribution, however, 
were to be found only in a limited number of extremely plain patterns. 
Manufacturers of these shoes had been forced, for the sake of volume, to 
make their most attractive patterns on modified lasts, with popular 
appeal. The survey also revealed that there existed radical conflict of 
professional opinion concerning basic principles of shoe needs and design. 
It was apparent, therefore, that a thorough-going study of body and foot 
mechanics would have to be undertaken; that new shoe lasts might have 
to be constructed and shoes built based upon the results of research. 
Consequently, Mr. Morgan organized the Antioch Shoe Project, the 
purpose of which would be to plan and execute such a study. 

Research began in 1924. Posture analyses of some eight hundred 
young college women were made in an effort to establish specific rela- 
tionships between correct posture and shoes of various types. Plaster 
casts were made by the hundred in the attempt to classify feet and foot 
needs. The objective was to find those features which would be most 
likely to keep the average person’s foot from being harmed and to con- 
tribute to grace and poise in walking and standing. Eventually the two 
Antioch lasts were completed, one for a shoe with a one-inch heel and the 
other for a shoe with a one-and-one-half inch heel. While both lasts 
embody the same principles, the lower heel shoes have been most widely 
used by orthopedists in prescribing for severe cases of foot troubles, by 
nurses, and by the average buyer for sports wear. The shoe with the 
higher heel is particularly suitable for more formal wear. Finally, and 
this is perhaps as important as anything else, Antioch set up a new ideal 
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in shoe beauty, saying in effect, ““The human foot is beautiful, and no 
shoe which distorts or misshapes the foot can be beautiful.” 

This, of course, represented an extreme departure from the old ideas 
of beauty in shoes, for it meant throwing into discard two features 
hitherto considered indispensable in a beautiful shoe—high heels and 
narrow, pointed toes. Early in the research it was clearly established 
that when the heel of the average person is elevated higher than about 
one and one-half inches body balance is destroyed; poise and graceful 
walking are usually impossible; important organs are thrown out of 
position; and the weight of the body is forced upon the metatarsal 
arch—all of which distorts the shape of the foot and contributes to 
physical and nervous distress. The Antioch standards of shoe beauty 
could not include the high heel. As to the other departure, the Antioch 
treadbase ranges at critical points from two to five widths broader than 
the ordinary last measurement. This change was instituted because the 
research showed that crowding the toes and forcing the central part of the 
foot upwards result in awkward balance of the body and encourage ugly 
callous growths. Increased width across the ball of the foot and ample 
toe room allow the foot to function normally; the toes may spread out to 
provide proper body leverage which in turn means grace and poise with- 
out fatigue." 

Antioch had little hesitation in adopting these new standards which 
were based upon scientific study and upon an appreciation of the natural 
beauty of the human foot. It is interesting to note that the popular ideas 
of attractive footwear are remnants of old customs, long since discarded. 
For example, narrow toes and high heels were developed centuries ago 
as insignia of social prominence. In one period the length of the curled- 
up toe was determined by the wearer’s rank; in another, to wear heels so 
high that one had to be carried from chair to chair was accepted as con- 
vincing evidence of affluence. 

The next problem of the Antioch Shoe Project was that of finding a 
suitable manufacturer. The search disclosed some of the reasons why 
shoes have not been subjected to the same sensible modifications as 
have other articles of women’s apparel. Shoemaking is one of the 
oldest of crafts, and the modern shoe factory, in spite of its mechaniza- 
tion, is still laden with tradition. In the earliest stages of the Antioch 
research it was obvious that women not only needed but desired shoes 


! The results of these Antioch studies are published in a brochure: “Effects of Modern 
Shoes upon Proper Body Mechanics,” available without charge from Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 
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with heels of medium height and enough toe room to provide natural foot 
freedom, and also that they desired these features built into a light, 
gracefully-made shoe. When the college interpreted this need to the 
manufacturers they met this reply, “But you can’t make shoes with light 
edges and the kind of lines you describe and use your Antioch lasts 
with inch and a half heels. It just isn’t done! You'll have to narrow 
your shoes and raise your heels if you lighten your patterns and your 
construction.”” In their opinion such a thing had never been done and 
could not be done successfully on a broad scale. 

Antioch discovered other reasons why changes in shoes which would 
promote greater health and comfort have been difficult to make. The 
shoe industry, perhaps more than any other producing women’s apparel, 
is dependent upon the professional stylist. Shoe styling is a technician’s 
job, largely because practical problems of manufacturing, fitting, and 
satisfactory wear are dependent upon this or that detail of design. 
Stylists are essentially artists and, with all respect to their art and their 
skill, are often devoid of consideration for such commonplace things as 
comfort and health; their models are made with the traditionally lux- 
urious lady of fashion in mind. Who, they pertinently ask, is interested 
in creating “‘old ladies’ running shoes?” Consequently, of the thousands 
of new shoe designs submitted by these stylists each season, practically 
all are adapted to very high heels and narrow toes. 

When Antioch finally found a manufacturer who could be persuaded to 
make Antioch shoes as feminine in construction as the fashionable shoe, 
the equally difficult problem of styling still remained. Various schemes 
were tried in an effort to interest designers in creating the new Antioch 
shoe. One season a prize contest was held and rewards were offered for 
the six best shoe designs. From the many different designs submitted it 
was difficult to select ten for final consideration chiefly because of an 
obvious lack of understanding on the part of the designers of technical 
problems. Indeed, none of the fine pattern designers were sufficiently 
interested to undertake the job, until in 1932 a French artist’s talent and 
enthusiasm were captured. Already his work has effected remarkable 
improvement in the appearance of Antioch shoes and is expressive proof 
of what can be done. 

The research group, while perfecting the Antioch lasts and styling the 
shoe, made and have continued to make extensive tests and experiments 
on shoe materials and workmanship. The length of life which may be 
expected of a certain style of Antioch shoe is determined before it is 
marketed. The manner of doing this is somewhat similar to that used 
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by automobile manufacturers in testing the probable length of life of a 
car. Before the Shoe Project decides upon the materials, patterns, or 
methods of making the shoe, representative models are carefully tested, 
often by having their wearers walk, under adverse and normal conditions, 
for as many miles as the shoe will last. Any points of weakness in the 
product are thus discovered, and the tests are continued until the group 
is satisfied that the shoe is as durable as possible. Another method of 
testing consists in having buyers of a shoe keep detailed charts showing 
the length of time worn, the places which first break down, and the 
general utility of the shoe. These charts have proved valuable in com- 
parative studies of Antioch shoes and other shoes, as well as in the im- 
proving of the Antioch shoe. 

It is one thing, of course, to set up criteria for judging attractive and 
hygienic shoes. It is another to gain widespread acceptance of these 
criteria and popular observance of them in the building of shoes. At the 
present time, there is great need for concerted vigilance against badly 
designed shoes. Some agencies from whom we might expect good advice 
in such matters either do not have it to give or do not care to give it. 
For example, a recent woman’s magazine chose fourteen shoes to illus- 
trate the season’s fashion high lights; all were models with perilously 
high heels and narrow toes. The fashion editor of another magazine 
selected the opera pump as “the most becoming type of shoe—even in 
comfort shoes.” And this in spite of the well-known fact that the opera 
pump for general wear is distinctly bad for the foot! The pump can be 
made to stay on only by being fitted so short that it cannot come off, 
which means excessive pressure either on the toes or the instep; and it 
provides a minimum of protection for the foot and ankle because of its 
low-cut and delicate design. To consider the opera pump as a style for 
correct and protective shoes has long been heresy. And yet reputable 
magazines recommend it as “‘scientifically correct.” 

The explanation of this is not hard to find. Fashion editors write 
about what the manufacturers make. They, in turn, make what their 
salesmen sell, and the salesmen sell what their market generally demands. 
It is reasonable to believe, then, that if consumers demand more sensible 
shoes the manufacturer will supply them. 

Of those agencies which may help most effectively in disseminating in- 
formation about satisfactory shoes, none seems more favorably situated 
than the professional workers in the home economics field. University 
instructors, for example, have facilities for collecting and testing data on 
footwear. Unbiased, disinterested work can be done and is being done 
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by such authorities. Professor Katherine Cranor of Iowa State College, 
who has done careful analytical work in this direction, has collected much 
valuable information.? Leaders and specialists in the home economics 
extension work carried on through the state colleges of agriculture are in 
a position to encourage the establishment of sane buying habits among 
rural groups. The home economics department of the high school is 
especially well placed to give sound advice with respect to footwear. 
The high school instructor is in continuous contact with representative 
future consumers, and she reaches them at a time when they are im- 
pressionable and responsive. She is, indeed, almost the only source of 
technical information in the field of purchasing for many of her students. 
These include many girls whose schooling is completed at the eighth or 
ninth grade and who thereafter must depend on hearsay, advertisements, 
or commercial literature for their information, thus making it doubly 
important that they receive in school at least the rudiments of sensible 
buying. 

The study at Antioch has illustrated the need for adequate standards 
by which women’s shoes may be fairly judged; it has set up reasonable 
criteria for intelligent shoe buying; it has attempted to effect that selec- 
tion and combination of materials, workmanship, and design which will 
produce shoes of maximum worth and value; and it has marketed a shoe 
which combines, in the eyes of its sponsors, principles of correctness and 
of beauty. The task of making this information available to the layman 
is still an unfinished one. 


? This information is contained in theses on file at the Iowa State College Library. A 
review appeared in Hygeia, October, 1931, pp. 937-940. 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL GIRLS IN A RURAL COUNTY 


NORA MILLER 


A}OME demonstration workers often find that rural girls who 
have left school and taken up no definite occupation are 
generally dissatisfied with living. Regardless of the social 
level of their families, economic dependence, vocational 
handicaps, lack of satisfactory social contacts, and maladjustments in 
the family seem to hinder the girls from finding a station in life which will 
bring personal satisfaction and be socially approved. In the hope of 
obtaining definite information about these difficulties and thus being 
able to plan more intelligently for their correction the writer made a special 
study of the intimate lives of such girls with whom she came in contact 
through her work as home demonstration agent in Pender County, 
North Carolina. The findings are too limited to give more than a local 
picture, but some of its features would probably appear in enough other 
parts of the country to make it worth sketching briefly here. 

Pender County occupies 587 square miles in the southeastern part of 
North Carolina. Its population, largely rural, is about 15,000 of whom 
51.8 per cent are white. 

The study was based on the white population only and was made 
during the first eight months of 1930. The information was obtained 
through informal conferences with individual girls; no written records of 
an interview were made until it was over. A survey conducted in 
January showed that there were 79 out-of-school girls in the county. 
Of these 58 unselected ones were available for the study which was based 
on a total of 146 conferences. 

The ages of the girls ranged from 15 to 23 years, with an average of 
18.5 years. They had been out of school from two months to six years, 
with an average of 2.3 years. The school classification at the time of 
leaving varied from the third grade through one year of college. Two 
girls had been to college, 16 had finished high school, 2 had left while in 
the tenth grade, 6 in the eighth or ninth, and 22 before entering the eighth 
grade, that is, first year high school. 

The girls gave various reasons for leaving school. Seven were anxious 
to go to college and qualify for teaching but were unable to carry out 
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their plans because of lack of money. One entered college and failed. 
One left home after a family clash and worked in the city for a month 
and did not go back to school after returning home. “Tired of going” 
was the reason 17 girls gave for stopping; these were distributed among 
grades four to nine when they quit, with ten in the sixth grade. Nine 
girls said they gave up school work because heavy home duties made it 
impossible for them to meet the requirements of their classes and 7 
because of ill health; 3 left school because of poverty in the family which 
was humiliating to them. Social isolation caused 5 girls to leave school. 
Two were victims of gossip because of minor departures from social 
standards. Two had illegitimate children, and one was the sister of a 
girl who bore an illegitimate child—calamities that mean a permanent 
social isolation for a family in this county. A few girls thought they had 
all the schooling they needed, while others said they wished they had 
more. The educational level of the family and neighborhood had some 
influence on the attitude of the girls. Most of the girls appeared to have 
more schooling than their parents. 

In most of the families to which these girls belong the girls and women 
regard it as their duty to do all the housework and then to help make the 
family living by field work, though they have no sense of ownership 
in the farm crop or in the money received from its sale. All 58 of the 
girls interviewed stated that they did part of the housework, but only 
15 or less than 25 per cent had any managerial responsibility. The 
management of the households usually shows little system and efficiency, 
and in many cases lack of conveniences makes the work drudgery. 
Thirty-eight or 66 per cent of the girls stated that they worked in the 
field, while 75 per cent said that their mothers helped with the field 
work. The kind and amount of work they do varies with the kind of 
crops grown, but both the leading ones, strawberries and tobacco, require 
long hours at certain seasons. 

The girls get their money for necessities in a number of ways, but most 
of them are dependent on their families. The parents often think the 
desires of the girls are too many and have no hesitancy in refusing re- 
quests for a new dress or shoes. Twenty-six stated that they asked their 
fathers for clothes and all other articles as needed. Nineteen others 
said they asked for part of their spending money or necessities. One 
girl used a part of her truck-patch money, and two others bought all of 
their clothes with money earned by working on other farms after the 
home crop was finished. Two who did no field work had weekly allow- 
ances for the housework they did. 
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The girls listed some of the things they wanted but could not have 
because of lack of money. Forty-one said they did not have enough 
clothes, and the writer agreed that their wardrobes were inadequate. 
Books, magazines, furniture, cosmetics, embroidery materials, cars, 
radios, stamps, visits to other communities, and vocational training were 
other desires unfulfilled for lack of money. 

Practically all the girls thought they had a hard réle in life and wanted 
to try something different. Thirty-eight knew what they wanted to do, 
but 20 had no idea. Eleven were anticipating marriage at an early date 
and 8 wanted to work in the city. Of 19 who wanted vocational training 
for other work, 6 wanted a business course, 5 wanted hospital training for 
nursing, 7 wished to prepare for teaching, and one thought that she could 
learn to be a successful poultry farm operator. 

A lack of sympathetic understanding between the parents and their 
daughters regarding the choice of a vocation was frequently evident. A 
father did not hesitate to disapprove a vocation he disliked, and in that 
case the girl usually had to abandon the idea. The mother usually sided 
with the father, although she was more liberal than the father in allowing 
the girl to think for herself. The usual cause for the parents’ objection 
was a fear of financial obligation on their part. 

Fifty-three or 95 per cent of the girls saw disadvantages to living in 
the country. Hard work and little chance to earn money have already 
been discussed, but such economic handicaps were not the greatest 
causes of discontent. Fifty of the girls disliked country life because of 
its social disadvantages, such as loneliness and few places to go for di- 
version and no chance for self-improvement. 

Although 93 per cent of the girls attended some social gatherings, they 
met too few people to satisfy them. Church going was the most usual 
form of social intercourse. Forty-four or 76 per cent of the girls went to 
church more or less regularly, and 26 or 50 per cent attended Sunday 
school or a young peoples’ church organization. Few of them, however, 
took any further part in these organizations. One reason for this is prob- 
ably the fact that lack of adult leadership commonly causes such organi- 
zations to drift along with little participation from the audience; another 
reason is that they are composed mainly of persons older or younger than 
the girls under consideration. 

The number of girls who attended parties, picture shows, 4-H Club 
meetings, and other social gatherings was small. Eight or 14 per cent 
went to parties, 9 or 16 per cent to picture shows, and 14 or 24 per cent 
to 4-H Club meetings. In several cases the same girl reported going to 
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two or three of these types of entertainment, thus reducing the total 
number who enjoyed these diversions. 

The girls wanted more time and opportunity to take part in recrea- 
tional activities of one kind or another. Twenty-three wanted to go to 
picture shows, 19 wanted to swim, and 7 wanted to play cards. Others 
specified a desire to dance, visit, read, hike, and study music. Swimming 
is an accepted form of recreation in their communities, but some churches 
disapprove of certain others. However, ‘‘no way to go” and “nobody 
to go with” are the greatest obstacles to the girls in satisfying their 
social and recreational desires. 

From her conferences the writer came to feel that many of the girls 
were unhappy in their social contacts because they did not know social 
conventions. For example, some were uncertain about correct table 
etiquette, how to make or receive introductions, and how to express 
appreciation for favors. 

These girls often had no really competent person whom they could 
talk their problems over with or go to for advice. Twenty-one stated 
that they confided in a sister, 15 in a girl friend, 8 in the mother, and 4 
in nobody. None of them confided in the father, but this did not seem 
surprising as several girls said they wished their fathers understood 
them. 

The girls were victims of many emotional conflicts caused by family 
clashes. Girls from 41 homes gave causes of these clashes. Among 
these were the unwillingness of the parents to let the children go where 
they wish, the girls’ feeling that they did not get their share in the use 
of the family money, distribution of work which made the girls feel 
themselves imposed upon, misplacement of personal belongings, the 
use of the family car, father or brothers drinking intoxicating liquor, and 
controversies with one or both parents about boy friends. 

The misplacement of personal articles was listed as a disturbing factor 
in 15 homes. Few if any members of the family seemed to have a sense 
of ownership in any storage space. For example, a girl might hunt the 
house over for a piece of soap or towel, or her brother might find his 
shaving things crammed away in his sister’s bedroom. The girls thought 
that this lack of orderliness caused a waste of time and was hard on the 
dispositions of all the family. 

Twenty-two girls from 13 homes said they had controversies with one 
or both parents about their boy friends. Many of the parents did not 
accept the fact that a daughter is supposed to establish a home of her 
own. They seemed to distrust the boys and think none of them are good 
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enough for their daughters. Mothers who had found their own married 
life hard hated to see their daughters headed toward a similar fate. 
This attitude was found most common among the women who had 
married young and whose daughters had left school to become house- 
hold servants before completing the elementary grades. The fathers 
generally took the position that the girls had “no business of going with 
the boys” because they were too young or because the boys were not 
good enough. In several instances the mother helped the girl slip out 
for her social life, while she herself lived in terror lest the father find out 
the whereabouts of the girl. 

A few of the homes from which these girls came seemed to give them 
a good chance to develop their abilities and exercise responsibility, but in 
the writer’s opinion 95 per cent of the girls in the study were facing 
serious obstacles to such development. 

If these findings show anything, it is that the organization and direc- 
tion of educational activities for out-of-school girls in rural regions offer 
an opportunity for a valuable piece of social work. The girls want 
something they do not have and are willing to try something different; 
they want a social outlet and welcome an adult to give them advice; 
the family religion often does not satisfy them and they need help in 
formulating a religious philosophy of their own; they have vocational 
ambitions which need direction; and they realize that the home is in- 
efficient in meeting their own and the family’s needs. If a girl is to 
establish a home on a higher level than the one she is leaving, she must 
be given a vision of a better family pattern and must receive some social 
guidance while she is looking for the life partner to share that home. 


VITAMINS AND PATENTS 
EDWARD THOMAS 


EN the scientific investigator of vitamins comes to the 
average patent lawyer with a new discovery or invention in 
connection with these dietary essentials he usually brings 
4 a strange and obscure puzzle. 

Many patent lawyers in their work meet mainly inventions which are 
embodied in machines or in what are called manufactures. They deal 
with machines and other devices which are or can be shown in drawings 
and which can be described as visible objects. But when the patent 
lawyer is asked about a vitamin invention he is asked to deal with some- 
thing which can be neither seen nor felt nor heard. He does not know 
at first whether the invention legally lies in a process or in a product or in 
both. He cannot accept the opinion of the inventor, for the legal point 
of view differs from that of the scientific expert. And to that invisible, 
untouchable, and silent invention the patent lawyer must apply a law 
primarily devised to provide for patents on machines and manufactures. 

It is no wonder that a Patent Office examiner sometimes seems to lay 
down arbitrary and unjust rules when he studies an application for a 
patent on a vitamin invention. 

The patent statute does, indeed, say that any person may have a 
patent if he “has invented or discovered any new and useful art, machine, 
manufacture, or composition of matter,’ provided he complies with 
certain formalities. 

The patent lawyer is supposed to be well acquainted with these for- 
malities, and it is a simple matter for him to obtain a patent for the 
inventor of a machine, when the inventor merely wishes to have a docu- 
ment with an imposing red seal stamped over the tied ends of a blue 
ribbon and granting “the exclusive right to make, use, and vend” the 
invention described and defined on the pages of the document held to- 
gether by that blue ribbon. 

The invention is described in the document because the theory of the 
patent law regards the inventor as keeping a secret in his mind. Accord- 
ing to that theory the patent tells the world that the inventor has de- 
scribed his secret in the patent and has been granted a monopoly of his 
secret for seventeen years in exchange for publishing the description of it. 
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The description of a vitamin invention cannot be helped out by draw- 
ings, so the words into which the description is cast must avoid all 
ambiguity. If only a single test observation is set forth in the descrip- 
tion or only two tests are set forth, the description may be held insufficient 
to support any broad deductions, and the patent may be thus unwittingly 
limited to a first, inferior, and comparatively ineffective form of the 
invention. Such a patent often proves valueless. 

Besides failing to describe the invention properly, the patent may fail 
to define it properly, and in any one of several ways. The definitions 
of the invention are commonly called the claims of the patent, and the 
claims may turn out to be a clear title to a good invention or a clear 
but worthless title to some unimportant or minor phase of the invention. 
Moreover, the patent lawyer who had dealt only with mechanical in- 
ventions may know some chemistry and may talk understandingly about 
vitamins, but when he prepares the patent application on the vitamin 
invention he may not realize the importance of ascertaining whether the 
real invention lies in a process or a product or in both and then defining it 
correctly. He is unaware from what angles the courts and the Patent 
Office examiners will look at the patent application. The claims may 
unconsciously be so worded that they define something old and not the 
new product or the process newly devised or just discovered. 

When a patent application, signed by the inventor before a notary, 
is set down before the examiner in the Patent Office, the examiner looks 
at it through spectacle lenses made according to the rules, according to 
the prescriptions written down by judges who have had to decide diffi- 
cult problems in patent law brought into court by people who have dis- 
puted over conflicting ideas of their rights. 

One decision of a judge which bears especially on vitamin inventions 
was handed down about seventy-five years ago when Doctor Morton 
sued the New York Eye Infirmary (1) for infringing his patent on the 
use of ethers to produce anesthesia. The judge decided that the use of 
ethers to produce anesthesia was not a discovery or invention within the 
meaning of the patent law. The judge ruled that the inhalation of ethers 
for other purposes had long been known and continued: 


By increasing their quantity it was discovered that a new or more complete effect 
was produced, by which the subject was rendered wholly insensible. . . . A dis- 
covery may be brilliant and useful, and not patentable. . . . Neither the natural 
functions of an animal upon which or through which it may be designed to operate, 
nor any of the useful purposes to which it may be applied, can form any essential parts 
of the [patented] combination, however they may illustrate and establish its use- 
fulness. 
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On the other hand, in the year 1910 (2) aspirin was held a patentably 
new composition of matter because prior to that time similar compositions 
or compounds, theoretically the same, were so impure as to be useless for 
medicinal remedies. And, still more recently, purified adrenalin, the 
purified extract of the adrenal glands, was held patentable (3). As to 
this a judge said: 

To ascertain what it was in these glands which possessed these physiological 
properties . . . to isolate it . . . so as to obtain it in a stable, pure and con- 


centrated form, efficient and constant in action . . . [is what] Takamine did . . . 
{and] his invention—this product—was a highly meritorious one. 


When a patent application describing an alleged invention in vitamins 
is set down before him, the Patent Office examiner must bear these 
decisions of learned judges in mind, and he must also bear in mind certain 
other decisions of other judges relating to foods. For it has often been 
found that the inventor who thinks he has discovered a new food is 
only rediscovering what has already been used by others, often widely 
used in other parts of the world, or even in other parts of the same nation. 
For this reason the judges have been inclined to deny invention to many 
improvements in foods, saying that the improvement was within the 
expected skill of the intelligent cook and therefore not patentable, within 
the intention of the patent statute. 

Thus one judge said (4) in 1891 of a corn product in stringy or coralline 
form: 


Commercially speaking, it may be a new article of manufacture, but it is, after 
all, only an improved preparation of Indian corn, with the same characteristics and 
qualities as other similar preparation. It may be less liable to spoil, more porous, 
more easily soluble . . . but . . . they are only the same qualities in an im- 
proved degree, which are inherent in other preparations of the same substance. 


The judge, therefore, held void the claim of the patent covering the 
product but held good the claim of the patent covering the process, and 
apparently ordered the infringer to pay damages. 

Again, in 1905, another judge said (5) of another invention: 


The cooked flakes of the Kellogg patent are not . . . a new product. It is at 
most a step in advance upon products well-known in trade and to the breakfast 
table. 


Other judges, compelled to speak their minds on other patents, have 
adhered to the same course, a course which the patent lawyer may shape 
for himself by looking to those five decisions of the judges as landmarks. 
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Moreover, the Patent Office examiner has been told that most “patent 
medicines” are nostrums and has been warned that he must not allow 
himself to be made the conscious or unconscious tool of a nostrum manu- 
facturer. The examiner, therefore, has solemnly determined in his heart 
that the inventor of any new medicine or vitamin product or food must 
prove beyond a reasonable doubt that the medicine or vitamin product or 
food is one which is useful. The only basis for this solemn determination 
is the eighth word, the word “useful,” in the phrase quoted above from 
the patent statute. But the examiner seems to cherish that determina- 
tion as a steel bar in his heart, and the inventor has to dodge that bar 
to cause the patent application to be stamped as approved by the ex- 
aminer. 

When a vitamin invention is laid before a patent lawyer familiar with 
the decisions of the judges which have been referred to above, he is able 
to prepare a patent on the invention, if he believes it patentable, so clear 
and so convincing that it is not likely to be infringed, and which when 
infringed is so clear to the average lawyer and to the average judge that 
no special skill is required on the part of either the lawyer or the judge 
to enable the case to be decided fairly and justly upon its merits when 
carried into court. 

Remarks of this kind apply to chemical patents in general, and they 
apply so strongly that I regard the investment of money in the prepara- 
tion of a suitable patent specification and clear-cut claims as more 
important than investing ten times or possibly over one hundred times 
as much money in the hiring of skillful lawyers to prosecute an infringer 
if the issued patent ever gets into court. It has been my experience, and 
it is the experience of many patent lawyers, that most of the litigation 
over patents has arisen over poorly prepared patents entrusted to in- 
competent lawyers or entrusted to lawyers who were instructed by their 
clients to skimp in the study of what had previously been done and of 
what was open to patent protection. 

Patents on vitamin products have been obtained by numerous in- 
ventors, and at least one patent on a vitamin product has been sustained 
(6) after hotly contested litigation in the courts. Other patents on 
vitamin products are known to be profitable to their owners. The in- 
ventor or discoverer of a vitamin product should not be discouraged by 
the outlook in the Patent Office, but should go ahead with courage. 

A few points, not included above, are worth mentioning. First, a 
large organization cannot be expected to invest time and cash in building 
up a demand for a new product and in experimenting with machinery 
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and methods for producing the product, if it is likely to meet fierce com- 
petition from rivals who can profit at little cost from the market thus 
built up and from the experience learned in the experiments. For this 
reason, a patent is an economic asset in the machinery of industrial 
progress. It gives the far-seeing promotor of new products the only 
possible monopoly and the monopoly essential to warrant investments in 
untried and promising but uncertain paths. 

Second, the inventor or discoverer of a new vitamin product need not 
invest money in a patent application as if it were aleap in the dark. For 
a few dollars any competent patent lawyer, familiar with chemistry, can 
have a reasonably good search made in the files of the Patent Office to 
ascertain what other inventors have already patented and from this 
can advise the new inventor what the patent situation really is. The 
cheaper searches are not worth the money put into them, but a search 
estimated to be 95 to 99 per cent good is within the purse of almost any 
employed teacher. 

Third, the United States patent statute is liberal and says that the 
original inventor may obtain a patent even if his (or her) invention has 
already gone into public use, provided it has not been on sale or used 
publicly as much as two years, or has not been described in a printed 
publication as much as two years old. 

Fourth, a statistical analysis of patent litigation, supplemented by the 
experience of patent lawyers, indicates that probably nearly one patent 
in ten is very profitable and that many more bring returns to their 
owners, thus indicating that patents are more valuable than has generally 


been believed. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN THE ECONOMIC 
EMERGENCY 


The first two papers in the following group came from the excellent discus- 
sion which occupied one session of the Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics of the National Education Association at its 
Minneapolis meeting on February 25. To these accounts of the way in 
which Minnesota home economics departments are tackling realities we add 
descriptions of two special projects inspired by the emergency, one from 
Louisiana and one from Maine. An editorial on page 497 summarizes re- 
ports from other parts of the country. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 
HELEN BUMGARDNER 


To be a high school girl today is to assume responsibility prematurely. 
The younger girl accepts conditions without much emotion or question- 
ing. ‘The older girl, ready to meet life, is asking why she has only the 
bare necessities and why her family and friends have such a pessimistic 
outlook for her future. There is abroad a spirit of unrest and rebellion 
which should not belong to youth and is a serious effect of the crisis. 

The problems which have arisen in the lives of students in the last 
year are doubly vital: for the present, because the satisfactions of actual 
existence depend upon their solution; for the future, because these 
young people are building into their lives attitudes which will have 
important, permanent effect. 

In the Mechanics Art High School of St. Paul we are attempting to 
guide these girls into channels of thought which will develop a spirit of 
courage and cooperation. To help us get at their problems, the students 
were asked to answer in writing the question: “In what way has the 
depression affected you personally, your family, or your relationship 
with your family?” A few quotations from their replies will show how 
in telling their experiences (none too grammatically in some cases) the 
girls mix pathos and humor, rationalize their disappointments, and 
occasionally recognize that some good has come of the deprivation. 


The effect on our family life is a constant fear of meeting bills and of worrying about 
everything in general. Less clothes and less pleasures are the result. Free enter- 
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tainments are the only ones our people can attend. If there are not any free ones, 
one has to sit at home and read or work jig-saw puzzles. But one forgets her worries 


for a time while she is deeply engrossed in a jig-saw puzzle. 


My father was out of work for two years—the bank account diminished and we had 
to economize. This seemed to kill the happy spirit which has prevailed in our home 
for years. We had before had everything Father and Mother could afford. I had 
special training in music which I loved, and it was one of the first things to be dropped. 
(Imagine my disappointment.) I in turn became very moody and ugly to the rest 
of the family. 


Being that men have been laid off it is evident that more work is put on those that 
are left, which has caused my father to be in a crabby disposition. Mother has much 
more strain on her because she must live on a smaller income and be satisfied that 


we have anything at all. 


I haven’t noticed any difference in the attitude of the family. My sister and I 
quarrel just as much as we used to. But it has made a difference with my spending 
money. That doesn’t deprive me of going places though, as I keep steady company. 
But it has made me less independent. 


I don’t think the depression has affected my own pleasures, but I think it has taught 
me the value of money so that I do not spend as much for amusement. Our family 
seems to have more cooperation and seems to be happier because of the experience. 
I realize that my friends who are not working cannot afford to take me places, so 
I try to entertain them in my home with the family and I believe they enjoy it. I 
try to take the best possible care of my clothing and enjoy keeping it looking its best. 
I have learned to do a great deal of baking and housework because there is nothing else 
for a girl to do when there is no work for spare time or vacations. 


The girls have been frank in the statement of their problems, and in 
return we are attempting to assist them to find the answers. The 
emphasis on a wholesome philosophy which results in right attitudes is 
more necessary than ever before. We try to picture the home which 
furnishes the satisfactions that money cannot buy. For the privilege of 
sharing that home life the girl must in turn make her contribution by 
adapting herself to her present family situation, by showing respect for 
her family, and by determining to be her best self at all times. She must 
be self-reliant, optimistic, and cooperative. Very likely she will want to 
know how home economics training can help her to find part-time jobs 
to earn her way through her last years in school, how to entertain her 
friends without money, how to get the needed graduation dress with 
little or no money, whether it is right to go with a boy with a question- 
able reputation if he gives her her only chance for a good time. 


- 
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How this is applied to clothing projects may be passed by or merely 
mentioned because of their universality: remodeling at low cost, greater 
emphasis on care and repair, use of materials on hand and assisting 
various agencies by making garments for relief work. Here again 
attitudes seem important, for the girl becomes conscious of being part 
of the world, not her own small world but a broader world which she is 
beginning to know. Doing her part means giving her time, and this is 
often a sacrifice; but it again leads her to feel her importance, this time 
not to her family but to the school and to the community. 

These same ideals of service can be aroused in the food classes. There 
the girl cans food for her school, plans menus from the weekly food lists 
furnished by the charity organization for needy families, works with the 
cafeteria manager in planning five- and ten-cent lunches which are pro- 
vided for needy students through a penny collection, carries home recipes 
for low-cost dishes which furnish high food value, works out diets for 
the rat experiment carried on by the biology classes to make people 
realize that food selection is of special importance when food budgets are 
low. All this justly gives her a sense of importance, and the feeling that 
she is making a contribution to the school, the family, or the community 
helps to compensate for things she must go without. She sees that she 
is not the only unfortunate one; some of her problems become small by 
comparison, and so she establishes the mental attitude of counting her 
blessings rather than her misfortunes. 

The home economist does not need to look for work in her com- 
munity; on every side we see distressed homes in which she can be of 
service. In one section mothers may be asking for food demonstrations 
and help in making more palatable menus at low cost, in another they 
may want aid in remodeling dresses for themselves and their daughters. 
One school project grew out of what one girl reported about her home 
conditions. It appeared that many girls could not buy their graduation 
dresses, but that it would be possible to purchase the necessary material 
through a school fund. So the home economics teacher conducted a 
series of lessons to help the girls and their mothers plan and make dresses 
suitable for that memorable occasion. 

The challenge is great to us high school home economics teachers, 
for to us come many young women who will not enter college. Out of 
their hemes will come the social builders of tomorrow, and we must do 
our part “to keep alive the choicest and most valued ideals for each 
home at its best.” 
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MEETING THE CHALLENGE IN THE EIGHTH AND NINTH 
GRADE CLOTHING CLASSES 


EDNA MESHKE 


Now that the educational objectives of every department are being 
challenged from all sides, the clothing classes in the Henry Junior High 
School of Minneapolis are going on the theory that they must render 
genuine service under present home conditions, and that they can best 
do this by leading pupils to wish to take part in home activities despite 
the abnormal strain. 

In the school itself our great aim is to keep a happy classroom atmos- 
phere and the right pupil-to-pupil relations. We give this precedence 
over completing a prescribed unit in a specified time or adhering rigidly 
to a formal outline of subject matter because we realize that a feeling of 
insecurity and worry is found in many homes and we hope to counteract 
this by making the school attractive and by developing a love of home 
duties through the home economics laboratory. A few definite illus- 
trations will show how we try to make this ideal actual. 

Our class projects for clothing construction are selected much as in 
normal times, individual needs, pupil ability, and cost being the deter- 
mining points. But before a definite project is adopted a close examina- 
tion of home conditions and possible economic pressure is made through 
conferences with the visiting teacher or the social agency. 

In Minneapolis schools supplies of materials for clothing are now kept 
on hand to sell at wholesale prices or to give to needy children. These 
are given out after a conference with the visiting teacher, who knows 
what girls will be unable to pay for theirs. By the individual teacher’s 
tact and management, materials of which there is an abundance or which 
may be less salable or a bit less attractive are assigned to these needy 
pupils. If during the term the girl pays a portion or all of the amount 
due the surprise is satisfying. If not, a statement by the parent as to the 
inability to pay is brought to the visiting teacher, verified and signed by 
her, and kept clipped to the pupil’s class record. Sometimes materials 
are secured from the public school child welfare supply. In such cases 
the pupil makes her own garment but the welfare organization is credited 
with having donated it. Thus the child does not feel that the garment is 
just handed to her, and she is happy wearing it. 

Some of the girls earn money toward the cost of their materials by 
making articles for sale. These may be slips or other garments for girls 
who wish extra ones, or colored holders that are easily sold at a small 
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profit. Several ninth-grade pupils have made collar-and-cuff sets out 
of odds and ends of material on the supply shelves, and these have been 
bought by other members of the class. 

Cooperation with the Red Cross in making relief garments sometimes 
has helped to promote the right class spirit, which is not always evidenced 
when girls who are eagerly working on their own projects are interrupted 
to do special sewing. Costume work or general school repair tasks, for 
example, are sometimes rather grudgingly done when they interfere with 
the regular class work. 

Twenty lessons a term in each class are devoted to Red Cross sewing 
in cooperation with the Woman’s Community Council. In the eighth- 
and ninth-grade classes children’s dresses and bloomers have been 
chosen as projects, and the girls are attracted to the gay prints and are 
eager to construct the dresses. Besides meeting an economic need, this 
makes a good teaching problem because it correlates so well with the 
print-dress problem of the eighth grade and the blouse, dress, or jumper 
problem chosen by the ninth-grade girls. It offers opportunity too for 
individual expression through attractive finish and workmanship. 

Another device is to have problems brought in that interest the chil- 
dren. Repairing their own clothes and letting down hems are now 
popular problems. Time often does not permit their completion in 
class because the garment is needed the very next day, but the teacher 
gives advice and help, and the pupil completes the job at home. 

The girls’ eagerness to put into practice the little knowledge gained 
even through one term’s work in the seventh grade has been encouraged 
by having the teacher cut simple garments for pupils to make at home. 
Ninth-grade girls are assisted in class to cut blouses which they finish 
at home. Made over or “fixed up” garments to be worn with jumpers 
made in the ninth-grade have suggested the solution of clothing problems 
for many girls. Now that the members of the family spend more time 
at home because they have less money for outside amusements, we try 
to lead the girls to fill these home hours with the right kind of activity. 
They do this when they enjoy using the knowledge and guidance gained 
through home economics courses. 

Through this closer relation between home and school activities the 
home economics work will be more than ever effective in developing in 
the pupil self-management and a social consciousness. She may get 
more benefit in this way than from a specified course in family and social 
relationships formally set up for teaching situations. 

We home economics teachers must have faith that this necessary re- 
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adjustment will do and is doing much in helping the children to appre- 
ciate their part in their home and community and to have confidence in 
their own ability to meet a situation. This may come through sewing at 
home, through the necessity of helping in food preparation, through 
caring for younger brother or sister. But whatever the phase of home 
economics training, the girl’s increased self-confidence should help her in 
the present home atmosphere. Is it too optimistic to believe that her 
experience in this difficult period may by care and study on our part 
make her better able to solve the economic problems that come later? 


HOW DUTCHTOWN MOTHERS COOPERATED IN A HOME 
ECONOMICS EMERGENCY PROJECT 


ORENE SIMMONS 


Dutchtown is a small farming community about twenty miles from 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, with some three hundred students attending its 
consolidated school. Though there is no money for frills, the school has 
a charming home economics cottage and boasts a remarkably effective 
home economics department, the guiding spirit of which is the teacher, 
Catherine Brown. One of its best accomplishments is the cooperation 
established with the mothers of the students, some seventy-five of whom 
meet regularly at the school to learn about improving their own homes. 
This cooperation bore unexpected fruit last autumn. 

When school reopened after the summer it was discovered that there 
were 105 undernourished children in grades one to seven. The home 
economics department felt the challenge to do something about this dis- 
tressing situation and realized that if they had the materials the girls 
could plan, cook, and serve a wholesome, nourishing meal for the chil- 
dren each noon. But there was no money. Miss Brown appealed to 
the mothers and they at once planned to use the home economics kitchen 
for canning work, in which the home economics girls also did their share. 
They began with a beef donated by the principal of the school and then 
continued with vegetables and fruit from their own or their neighbors’ 
farms and gardens. When the canning was done the women solicited 
weekly gifts of food supplies, including milk, butter, eggs, chicken, sugar, 
vegetables, potatoes, rice, cornmeal, and other groceries. In all, they 
provided materials enough to assure a good noon meal for the 105 chil- 
dren every day for three weeks. 

The school’s supply of dishes was not equal to this demand, but the 
cupboards of the neighboring homes were able and willing to help out. 
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If the pieces did not match in design and color they signified something 
more important—the whole-hearted cooperation of the community. 

The home economics cottage was not large enough to be used as a dining 
room by all the children, so the lunches were served in the class-rooms. 

Four mothers came daily to assist in preparing the meal, and the tenth- 
grade home economics girls worked with them. The ninth-grade girls 
did the serving; five of them worked in the home economics kitchen 
getting the food ready to carry to the classrooms, while another five 
carried it over from the kitchen, checked the children’s attendance, and 
afterwards scraped and stacked the dishes and carried them back to the 
kitchen. Serving was begun at ten minutes to twelve each noon, and 
when the bell rang at one the children’s lunch was over, the classrooms 
tidied up, and the home economics girls were ready to eat their own 
iunch. In the free period that followed they washed the dishes, put them 
neatly away, and left the kitchen clean and tidy. 

The tenth-grade girls as part of their home economics work weighed 
and measured the children at the beginning of the project and kept faith- 
ful records of the weekly gains in weight. They had the satisfaction of 
reporting that the children gained an average of three pounds. 

As Miss Clyde Mobley, state supervisor of home economics, has said, 
this project at Dutchtown is one of the best examples in the state of 
cooperation between the home and the school. Thanks to the vision and 
personality of the teacher, the mothers of the girls gained an under- 
standing of the potentialities of the home economics department which 
proved of immediate help in this emergency; but more than this, a strong 
community interest in the department has been built up. 


HOME MANAGEMENT HOUSE MEALS AT SEVENTEEN 
CENTS A DAY 


ALICE B. FOOTE 


Since cheap living is the uppermost thought in all our minds at present, 
readers of the JoURNAL may be interested in an experiment carried out 
by students at Nasson Institute. 

Having seen in the Boston Herald that a family of five could live on 
$7.24 a week, or 21 cents per person per day, the dietetics class decided 
to work out menus at similar cost and see what could be done to make 
them dietetically correct and palatable. Meals for one week were 
actually prepared according to this dietary and served to the family of 
seven adults in the home management house. 
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The kinds, quantities, and costs of foods used were as follows: 


49 quarts mikk............... $3.92 30 pounds potatoes........... $.36 
2 pounds butter............. .43 3 “tomatoes, canned.. .25 
2 4 “ apples. . 12 
© 1 “ marshmallow...... 
} “ baking powder.....  .05 
63 white flour......... .13 2 “peanut butter...... .20 
6} “ whole wheat cereal 

2 “ beans, dried....... 
5 1 bottle vanilla..............  .09 
.09 


The average cost per person per day was 17 cents. 

The diet furnished 112,080 calories of energy or 2,292 per person per 
day. It also provided 75 grams of protein, 1.45 grams of calcium, 1.61 
grams of phosphorus, and 0.013 grams of iron per person per day. 

Effort was made to use the materials in appetizing, well-seasoned 
dishes and to allow as much variety as possible in the meals served from 
day to day. For example, when luncheon consisted of sandwiches and 
milk several kinds of sandwiches with distinctive flavors were served— 
lettuce, peanut butter, cheese, jelly, and marshmallow; or a rather 
uninteresting dinner of baked beans, cole slaw, and whole wheat bread 
was topped off by the popular dessert of ice cream and chocolate sauce. 
The menus and recipes were mimeographed and a few copies are still 
available. 

Three of the students gained from one to three pounds during the 
week, from which the class concluded that it might have spent less money 
on sweets and more on green vegetables, and thus raised the somewhat 
low iron content of the diets. The family found the meals very pala- 
table, though some of the students did miss their coffee. Barring that, 
they all declared they would not mind in the least if they continued to 


live on seventeen cents a day. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


>38>>SOME PRESENT-DAY ADJUSTMENTS IN FAMILY LIFE. 
Each time the census figures are published and the revelation is made that 
an increasing number of mothers are leaving their homes in order to 
accept remunerative employment, the cry goes up that home life is 
disintegrating. Psychologists tell us that practically all women want 
husbands, children, homes, and money enough to make possible a satis- 
factory home life. For ages it has been the custom for mothers and 
fathers to cooperate in one way or another to achieve this desire. In 
frontier days both parents and children worked together to produce the 
necessary clothing, food, and shelter, but today the growth of our in- 
dustrial system has made for us a new economic order. Hard cash is 
more essential today than it ever was before. The fundamental desires 
of men and women are unchanged, but the means of achieving these 
desires are new. Women seek the fulfillment of these urges by means of 
gainful employment outside their homes. Indeed, it often requires the 
partnership of both husband and wife to accumulate enough money to 
realize the desire for home, children, health, education, and some leisure. 

In a recent investigation! the writer collected data which show the 
manner in which the members of some families have made their plans for 
economic cooperation. The study dealt with homes in which the mother 
was gainfully employed. In order to include homes representing a cross 
section of society, inquiry was made in wealthy suburbs, slum districts 
near mills and manufacturing plants, city playgrounds, daily vacation 
Bible schools, boys’ camps, and public schools. The work was carried 
on in nine different communities of varying types and sizes in Ohio, 
Colorado, and North Carolina. Visits were paid to 568 homes mainly 
in sections where there were known to be many wage-earning mothers. 
Among them 178 homes were discovered in which the mother was 
remuneratively employed either within or outside her home. 

An analysis was made of the occupational programs of these 178 
families. Over half of them show that they have adjusted to our eco- 
nomic age in ways fundamentally similar to those of our fathers and 

1 The Effect of Mothers’ Out-of-Home Employment upon Children’s Ideas and Attitudes. 
An unpublished Ph.D. dissertation on file at Ohio State University, Columbus, 1931. 
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grandfathers, and typical cases reveal factors which surely tend to draw 
the father and mother together rather than to undermine the foundation 
of the home. 

It is of especial interest to notice the many cases in which the working 
together of the husband and wife is practically transferred from the 
home to the shop. For example, one wife is the means of enlarging the 
husband’s grocery business by giving additional curb service to their 
customers. Another is her husband’s stenographer. One couple works 
in a wealthy home as butler and nurse-maid, while another works in an 
orphans’ home as gardener and matron. The wife of a tailor plies her 
trade of dressmaking in his shop. A husband who manufactures fish 
lures finds his wife a necessary and valuable addition to his business as 
she makes and sells bait. 

A second interesting observation is that in many cases where the 
marital partners are not employed in the same building they carry on 
work of practically the same economic, social, and intellectual level. 
Though they move in different worlds there is a common bond in the work 
undertaken. In one case the husband is a meat stamper while his wife 
is a butter wrapper. A woman lawyer has a banker husband. The 
restaurant owner and his wife who is a pastry baker have common 
interests in the restaurant. Likewise, in the case of the husband and 
wife who teach in university and nursery school it is realized that the 
general principles of teaching at these different levels are strikingly 
similar. In this age of many tourists, one clever couple has sensed the 
varied desires of travelers as to lodging places and is prepared to care for 
both the hotel crowd and those who prefer a private home by managing, 
one of them a hotel and the other a rooming house. 

It is worth mentioning that several families were found in which 
children as well as parents were employed in the same place or in similar 
occupations. 

Thus it can be seen that there exists an opportunity for shared en- 
joyment and mutual understanding between the fathers and mothers 
(and in some cases children) in the families studied. This joy in co- 
operation and companionship may be just as deep and valid for the 
couple which keeps the church clean and in order as for the one which 
works in a Fifth Avenue style shop. If the modern mother is brave 
enough and ingenious enough to make this admirable adjustment to our 
new civilization in the face of current opposition and criticism, surely we 
need not harbor grave fears for the disintegration of home and family 
life. The thing to be remembered is that she is not different from her 
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grandmother fundamentally; she has the same desire for home and family, 
but our new economic order has forced her to seek a new means of achiev- 
ing this desire. Her home will need to be managed differently than her 
grandmother’s, but judging by the homes studied she has not, as yet, 
destroyed such fundamentals of successful family living as opportunities 
for cooperation, partnership, companionship, and the mutual interests 
and understanding of its members. Other unfavorable influences may 
enter in, but the single fact that the mothers are leaving the fireside for 
remunerative employment does not appear sufficient to justify the severe 
indictments often made against those who choose this method of adjust- 
ing to our changing social order.—SELMA M. MATHEws. 


3@>>THE CHURCHES AND HOMEMAKING. The relation 
between churches and homes has always been a close one, and ministers 
and other religious leaders have regarded the well-being of the home as an 
important part of their particular field of interests. In these days of 
change however the problems of the home are becoming, if not more 
grave, at least more insistent. About six years ago the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, the most inclusive organization for 
Protestant church work, became convinced that it ought to be promoting 
the best type of homemaking and organized a committee on marriage and 
the home to function under its Commission on the Church and Social 
Service, of which Dr. Worth M. Tippy is executive secretary. 

This committee has always included members of many different 
religious bodies and representatives of various types of work and points 
of view, including educators, laymen and laywomen, and a number of 
specialists in home and family problems. It has found questions of 
family welfare and problems of personal counselling and guidance coming 
up out of its constituency, and it has also recognized a general movement 
for the betterment of American home life in which the church must 
inevitably accept some responsibility. 

The committee has conceived that the work of the Federal Council in 
relation to family welfare should function in terms of education through 
denominational agencies and through groups organized under the local 
churches. At the same time it has felt that no education, whether secu- 
lar or religious, can achieve the highest ideals without the inspiration of 
religion. Thus it has thought of itself as having a two-fold purpose—to 
interpret and to provide a dynamic for the highest type of living. 

The work which the committee has undertaken might be divided into 
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two parts—publication and promotion, and field activities. For the 
first of these it has not felt that its function was so much that of creating 
a large amount of literature as that of collecting the best available and 
disseminating and popularizing it among religious groups. However, it 
has issued a number of small publications and is now preparing others. 
To set forth the principles of personal relationship which characterize the 
highest type of marriage seemed especially desirable, so the committee did 
considerable research in this field and published its conclusions in a 
pamphlet entitled “Ideals of Love and Marriage’’; this has had a wide 
circulation. An annotated bibliography on young people’s relationships, 
marriage, and family life was prepared in response to a constant demand 
from church leaders for guidance in the use of literature in this field. 

The committee’s statement on moral aspects of birth control has been 
widely disseminated and has exercised a considerable influence. It took 
a positive position in favor of voluntary parenthood, protection of the 
health of the mother, and the spacing of children. Unfortunately, this 
matter is a subject of much debate and the position taken by the Com- 
mittee on Marriage and the Home has been misunderstood in some 
quarters. 

In view of the fact that domestic difficulties often arise out of differ- 
ences in the religious background of husband and wife, the committee 
engaged in a study of mixed marriages and issued a leaflet ‘“Intermarriage 
of Members of Different Christian Communions.” 

Believing that ministers could accomplish much in the safeguarding of 
marriages by pre-marital interviews and by maintaining closer relation- 
ships with couples after marriage the committee has issued a statement 
on this subject. 

A significant part of the committee’s work is done through the cor- 
respondence which is carried on with educators and leaders in the field of 
family relationships in all parts of the country. 

In addition to this, the members of the staff have done considerable 
field work in city-wide conferences on marriage and the home, in counsel- 
ling with pastors and religious leaders in their own churches, and in ad- 
dressing state, national, and other gatherings of ministers and religious 
leaders. The committee is also in contact with schools and colleges, and 
its staff members give addresses in these institutions. 

Conferences have been held in a considerable number of cities across 
the country, and in these the committee has had the assistance of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. That held in Washington in Feb- 
ruary was perhaps typical of recent ones. In this, ten organizations 
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interested in the family collaborated with the Washington Federation 
of Churches and the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America in 
conducting an all-day series of meetings which brought together a large 
number of leaders and at which the attendance exceeded even the expec- 
tations of those who set them up. 

The church has always been concerned with the family, and members 
of families in difficulty have turned to their religious leaders for help. 
It is, among other things, one of our greatest agencies for adult education, 
as well as a mighty factor in the training of youth. Moreover the public 
looks to the church for moral and religious interpretation of life and for 
guidance in the religious aspects of marriage. In view of all this, it is 
inevitable that the churches should play a significant part in the nation- 
wide movement for the betterment of family life—LELAND FosTER 
Woop. 


>A STUDY OF ONE WEEK’S MENUS IN SORORITY AND 
FRATERNITY HOUSES. The reduced allowances on which the ma- 
jority of students returned to school last autumn raised the question 
whether some might be going without foods considered essential for 
normal nutrition and thus be endangering health. To shed light on this 
subject a study was made of the menus used during one week in six 
sorority and five fraternity houses, feeding a total of 202 students. 

Menus were obtained each day, and the dietary essentials they pro- 
vided were checked against the following standard: 1 meat dish, 1 meat 
substitute dish, } pint of milk, 1 whole grain cereal, 1 raw fruit, 1 cooked 
fruit, and 2 vegetables other than potatoes daily; also 3 eggs a week. 
No attempt was made to determine the actual quantity of food provided 
nor to check foods valuable mainly as sources of energy. 

A summary of the results showed that the menus of all 11 houses were 
deficient in vegetables, 9 or 81.8 per cent deficient in raw fruit, 5 or 45.4 
per cent deficient in cooked fruit, 10 or 90.9 per cent deficient in eggs, 
and 6 or 54.6 per cent deficient in milk. All menus appeared to provide 
sufficient meat, meat substitute, and whole grains. The figures also 
showed that some of the menus were deficient in several types of food 
material. Thus, 2 were deficient in vegetables, eggs, and milk; 2 were 
deficient in vegetables, raw fruit, eggs, and milk; 2 were deficient in 
vegetables, raw fruit, and eggs; 2 were deficient in vegetables, raw fruit, 
cooked fruit, and eggs; 1 was deficient in vegetables, raw fruit, and 
cooked fruit. 
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The food allowance per person per day ranged from $0.287 to $0.617, 
but little or no relation was found between the amount of money spent 
and the adequacy of the diet, as judged by the standard set. It was 
interesting to note that though the study was made at a time when eggs 
were obtainable at from 18 to 22 cents a dozen, only one of the houses 
supplied the minimum allowance of 3 per person per week. 

These deficiencies in milk, fruits, vegetables, and eggs mean that the 
calcium, phosphorus, bulk, vitamins A, C, D, and G, and possibly vitamin 
B and iron, supplied are sadly inadequate. Just how long students can 
continue on such diets without showing pronounced physical and mental 
handicaps is not known. 

The study revealed that the planning of menus in all of the houses was 
in the hands of individuals with cooking experience but with no training 
in dietetics or nutrition. Experience has demonstrated that meals 
adequate as to both quantity and quality of food can be prepared in this 
community for less than $0.287, the minimum cost per person per day 
in the menus studied, and hence the advisability of placing the meal 
planning and buying in the hands of a trained dietitian is apparent.— 
VircIniA Prer and MARY MARGARET SHAW. 


=@>>HOME ECONOMICS COURSES AND REQUIREMENTS 
FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. The possession of a degree from a recognized institution with a 
major in either foods and nutrition or institution management is a 
qualification of membership in the American Dietetic Association. As 
a result it has become necessary to set up criteria by which the member- 
ship committee can determine the institutions from which candidates 
may be considered eligible. The task of studying the status of such 
courses and of making recommendations regarding recognition was en- 
trusted to a special committee consisting of Jessamine Williams and 
Ruth Lusby. 

To assemble the necessary facts they sent a questionnaire to the heads 
of home economics departments in institutions of higher education 
listed by the United States Office of Education in 1929 as having a four- 
year curriculum in home economics leading to the baccalaureate degree. 
Usable replies were received from 189 institutions, of which 84 offered a 
major in foods and nutrition or institution economics or both, and 105 
offered a major in general home economics. Replies to the question- 
naires were in some cases supplemented by the description of courses 
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given in the 1931-32 catalog of the institution. Complete copies of the 
report may be obtained from the American Dietetic Association, 185 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. It will suffice here to give a 
brief indication of its contents. 

The institutions were grouped as universities, state agricultural 
colleges, teachers’ colleges, technical schools, and private colleges. In- 
formation was tabulated regarding the courses required, the year in 
which each was given, and the prerequisites in science. In general, the 
required courses were found to fall into three groups: food selection and 
preparation, nutrition and dietetics, and institution economics. There 
was, however, considerable variation in the topics or units included under 
each group, also in the terminology used to describe them and in the 
prerequisite sciences. 

The total credits given for each group of subjects were calculated and 
were found to vary considerably both among different types of institu- 
tions and among institutions of the same type. 

In drawing up its recommendations regarding the subject matter 
which might reasonably be expected in courses accepted as qualifying 
for membership in the American Dietetic Association, the committee 
considered two points, one the percentage of institutions that required 
such subjects in their majors in food and nutrition or in institution 
economics, and the other the credits most frequently allowed for each 
subject. 

It was recommended that a major in food and nutrition should require: 


1. A minimum of six semester credits in a basic course in foods and at least two 
semester credits in an advanced course which supplements the basic course best. 
Experimental and quantity cookery, meal planning and table service, and food eco- 
nomics are fields in which the prospective teachers and dietitians can well receive 
instruction. 

2. A minimum of six semester credits in nutrition, the major portion of which 
should deal with normal nutrition. The committee suggests that an additional two 
credit course dealing with some specific field or problem such as diet in disease, child 
nutrition, animal experimentation, or other advanced subjects be included. 

3. A minimum of twelve semester credits in chemistry to include inorganic and 
organic chemistry and one other advanced course. 

4. A minimum of three semester credits in bacteriology. 

5. A minimum of three semester credits in physiology. 

6. A minimum of three semester credits in psychology. 


It was recommended that a major in institution management should 
require: 
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1. A minimum of six semester credits in institution economics to include basic 
courses in personnel management, organization, purchasing, and accounting. 

2. A minimum of six semester credits in a basic course in foods and at least two 
semester credits in an advanced course which supplements the basic course best. 
Experimental and quantity cookery, meal planning and table service, and food 
economics are fields in which the prospective teachers and dietitians can well receive 
instruction. 

3. A minimum of three semester credits in nutrition, the major portion of which 
should deal with normal nutrition. 

4. A minimum of twelve semester credits in chemistry to include inorganic and 
organic chemistry and one other advanced course. 

5. A minimum of three semester credits in bacteriology. 

6. A minimum of three semester credits in physiology. 

7. A minimum of three semester credits in psychology. 


The report was adopted by the executive committee of the American 
Dietetic Association, and the recommendations were passed to the 
membership committee to aid in determining the eligibility of candidates. 
The feeling, however, was that in view of the present confused state of 
the matter of requirements the recommendations should be applied with 
discretion Mary DE GARMO BRYAN. 


>@>>-THE EFFECT OF HOME AND COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY 
METHODS ON COTTON FABRICS.' Despite the greatly increased 
use of commercial laundry service during recent years, and despite the 
fact that research by the Laundry-owners National Association has shown 
the possibility of a process fairly free from the earlier faults of commercial 
laundering, the belief seems still prevalent that, even with methods used 
by modern laundries, the wear on clothing is greater with commercial 
than with home laundering. To determine whether there is any real 
basis for this belief or whether it is merely a matter of prejudice, tests 
were made with pillow-cases of three qualities and prices. Samples from 
each kind were tested for breaking strength, one set as purchased, one 
after 50 washings (equivalent to a year’s use) by a home method, and 
one after 50 washings by a commercial laundry believed to represent good 
commercial practice. To eliminate the necessity of determining com- 
parative cleanliness, the articles were not soiled before being laundered. 
There is, of course, no standard home method of laundering, but the 
one adopted was considered as fairly typical of good home practice. A 


1 Published with the approval of the Director as Paper No. 136, Journal Series, Nebraska 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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machine of the cylinder type was used; the water was softened to 16 de- 
grees hardness by ordinary washing soda; two suds were made with a 
widely-used mild soap and water at a temperature of 120°F.; washing in 
the suds was followed by two 5-minute rinses, the first in water at 160°F. 
and the second at 65°F.; ironing was done by an ordinary hand iron. 

The effects of wear on the fabric were determined by the breaking- 
strength method. The results are summarized in the accompanying 
table. 


Average breaking strength of bone-dry samples of cotton fabrics as purchased and after 50 washings 
by a home laundry method and in a commercial laundry 


BREAKING CHANGE IN BREAK- 


MA L CONDITION TASES STRENGTH ING STRENGTH 
Warp | Filling | Warp | Filling} Warp | Filling 
lbs. lbs. | percent| per cent 
No. 1 As purchased 72 65 28.7 | 31.6 
Washed by home method 70 63.5 | 31.0} 31.3} +8] -—0.9 
Washed by commercial laundry | 71 63 26.1 | 24.5] -—8 | —22 
No, 2 As purchased 78 65 37.4 | 38.2 
Washed by home method 75.6 | 72 39.4 | 37.4) -—2 
Washed by commercial laundry | 77.5 | 71 32.1 | 33.8 | —12 | —11 
No. 3 As purchased 112 65 49.3 | 44.8 
Washed by home method 112 66 36.8 | 42.0| —25| -6 
Washed by commercial laundry /108 65 28.6 | 36.5 | —42 | —18 


The figures indicate that the effect of washing as measured by breaking 
strength was not uniform on warp and on filling threads in any of the 
materials tested; these variations may be due to differences in the finish 
or twist given to the yarns before weaving. 

The figures also indicate that in every case washing by commercial 
laundry decreased the strength of the threads more than washing by home 
methods. In the case of warp threads the percentage differences averaged 
16, 17, and 17 per cent respectively for the three materials, and in filling 
threads, 21.1, 9, and 12 per cent. One possible explanation of this dif- 
ference may lie in the use of bleaching powder by the commercial laun- 
dry. Ininstruction material prepared in 1930 by the Kansas State Board 
for Vocational Education for the Kansas Laundry Owners and Workers 
Short Course, the statement is made that “Without question bleach has 
the most harmful effect of any laundry supply if misused.” Another 
explanation which suggests itself is that in the commercial laundry a 
greater number of suds and rinses are used than in most homes; but this 
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does not seem so important in view of the fact that the home method fol- 
lowed in the present study provided for more suds and rinses than are 
usual in home practice. Since the loss of strength occasioned by washing 
may justly be considered as part of the cost of laundry, this additional item 
must be taken into consideration in comparing the cost of commercial 
laundry work with that done in the home. 

It is realized that this study is limited and not conclusive. A greater 
number of washings showing the comparative life of the fabrics with more 
frequent measurements of breaking strength to determine the actual 
beginning of deterioration would have given additional value. However, 
since the findings are in accordance with those from a study made by 
Ginter and Rhodes at the University of Missouri,? they seem to add 
justification for the belief that the commercial laundry has a more 
deleterious effect upon cotton fabrics than home methods.—Epna B. 
SNYDER and GLADys WINEGAR. 


? Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 300, 1931. 


EDITORIAL 


>>> MILWAUKEE, JUNE 26 TO 30. The preliminary program of 
the 26th annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association, 
mailed to members early in May, carried not only the schedule of sessions 
and speakers but also information about railway rates, exhibits, trips, 
and other practical matters. A few copies are available on request to 
Miss Alice Edwards, 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 

The main features have already been described in earlier issues of the 
JourNAL. Suffice it here to remind readers that registration opens on 
Monday, June 26, at the Hotel Schroeder, Association headquarters, 
that the principal doings of that day will be the afternoon and evening 
sessions of an Institute on Home Economics by Radio and a variety of 
sight-seeing trips; that the business of the Association proper begins with 
a Council meeting at ten Tuesday forenoon and closes Friday afternoon; 
and that a post-convention trip to the University of Wisconsin is arranged 
for Saturday, June 30. 


>+@>>-HOME ECONOMICS ON THE AIR. One of the most timely 
features of the Milwaukee meetings will be the Institute on Home Eco- 
nomics Programs by Radio on the afternoon and evening of Monday, 
June 26. The general plans have been developed by the Association’s 
committee on radio, and it has given the immediate charge of the program 
to Miss Beulah Coon. The special aim of the meetings is to help home 
economists who have to do with home economics radio programs to under- 
stand what does and does not belong on such programs and how they 
should be developed, from the choice of the subject matter through the 
writing of the script to the actual delivery. 

The afternoon session will be devoted mainly to a “‘radio clinic” —that 
is, to presentation of two or three typical programs and their analysis 
and criticism from several points of view, including those of the broad- 
casting station and the listening homemaker. 

Reports of two surveys of home economics radio programs are sched- 
uled for the evening meeting. One of these will be based on the replies 
to questionnaires which the U. S. Office of Education has sent to broad- 
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casting stations; the forms were drawn up in cooperation with the radio 
committee of the American Home Economics Association, and the letter 
of transmittal acknowledged the cooperation of the Association and said 
that the results would be presented at its annual meeting. The other 
survey is being made by the department of home economics in business 
and will cover the radio work done by its own members. There will also 
be opportunity for informal discussions of special problems. In fact, the 
Institute is planned to be of direct, practical help to home economists 
working in this fascinating, influential, but mainly unexplored field. 

Perhaps that same purpose may be served by calling attention here to 
a few books and reports about radio. Apparently the one most frequently 
recommended for authors of scripts is How to Write for Radio by Katha- 
rine Seymour, continuity writer for the National Broadcasting Company, 
and J. T. W. Martin, radio writer for the advertising firm of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine, and Osborne; it is published by Macmillan. To get an 
idea of the nature and extent of broadcasting done by state colleges and 
universities consult the report of the Joint Radio Survey Committee which 
bears the title An Appraisal of Radio Broadcasting in the Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities and which was published in April by the Na- 
tional Committee on Education by Radio, Washington, D.C. And for 
what is going on in the schools the world over there is a pamphlet School 
Broadcasting issued by the International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion; this is distributed in the United States through the National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio and contains a section on the United 
States. If you are seriously interested in the educational developments 
of radio try to have your name put on the mailing list of that committee 
and also on that of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
60 East Forty-Second Street, New York City. The Federal Radio Com- 
mission’s report on “Commercial Radio Advertising” (Senate Document 
137, first session, 72nd Congress) is the official source of information on 
that vexed subject. Finally, look up the amusing, informative, and 
stimulating article which Deems Taylor contributed to the April Harpers 
and which is noted on page 532—and do not fail to act on his advice to 
listeners who want better programs. 

And for the vocational prospects of broadcasting see page 499. 


>+6>>DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
In supplement to the information given on page 408 of the May JouRNAL 
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about the meeting which the Department is to hold in Chicago July 3 
and 4, announcement has been made that the business session will be 
held from 1.30 to 2.30 o’clock on Monday afternoon, July 3, in Mendell 
Hall, University of Chicago, and will be immediately followed by a pro- 
gram meeting in the same place. The second program meeting will be 
held on Tuesday, July 4, from 2 to 4 p.m. at the Woman’s City Club, 72 
East 11th Street, and will follow a luncheon set for 12.15 at the same 
delightful club. 

In place of the usual banquet, a supper and round table are being 
arranged at the New International House, University of Chicago, on 
Monday, July 3, at 6 o’clock. Notice of the Sunday afternoon tea at 
Ida Noyes Hall was given last month. 

The hotel headquarters of the Department will be at the Stevens Hotel. 
The president is Miss Carlotta C. Greer, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the secretary is Miss Alice L. Currier, 12 Howard Avenue, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island. The chairman of local arrangements is Miss 
Frances L. Swain, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


78>>REORGANIZATION AND ECONOMIES IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. On March 31, when the chief national issues before 
the Administration and the public seemed to be financial stabilization, 
agricultural relief, and direct means of combatting unemployment, the 
New York Times published a long article purporting to describe the plans 
of the President’s committee on reorganization in the federal government, 
or at least those for certain departments. The proposals for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture implied the elimination of federal cooperation in the 
state agricultural extension services, including home demonstration work, 
the withdrawal of federal aid to agricultural experiment stations, and the 
reduction and rearrangement of the research work of the Department in 
a way that seriously threatened the efficiency, if not the existence, of 
many valuable projects and might entail the wiping out of some bureaus 
as independent units. 

Although the report was not officially confirmed, it was not categori- 
cally denied, and many well-informed persons believed that the writer had 
had access to the unpublished plans of the committee. Some considered 
that the article might have been allowed to appear as a means of feeling 
out public opinion. Be that as it may, the organizations interested in 
the services and bureaus involved felt that the cue had been given for 
them to ask their constituents to express their opinion direct to President 
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Roosevelt. The legislative committee of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association accordingly suggested to state home economics associa- 
tions that they send to the White House their feeling in regard to the 
value of home economics extension and research work and the dangers 
of abandoning it at a time when the nation needed the best knowledge 
available for the economic utilization of family resources. The president 
of the American Home Economics Association wrote to President Roose- 
velt, expressing the convictions of the Association as to the value of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, the extension service, and the research car- 
ried on in the state experiment stations. 

A few days later a Washington paper carried the report that in the 
reorganization of the federal agencies dealing with education, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education would be consolidated with the present 
Office of Education in a new division of the Department of the Interior. 

About this time it was also learned that the funds of the Office of Edu- 
cation were not sufficient to continue its present staff until the end of the 
fiscal year at even the reduced salary scale then effective; and that since 
appropriations for the year beginning July 1 would be reduced 25 per cent 
more it had been decided to dismiss seven specialists on April 15, among 
them Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics educa- 
tion. Under the circumstances no effective protest could be made against 
this action, but the American Home Economics Association wrote to the 
Secretary of the Interior, asking that when the educational work of the 
federal government was reorganized provision be made for adequate 
services to general home economics education. Meanwhile, the Office 
plans to collect home economics statistics as heretofore. 


&38>>+ADAPTING HOME ECONOMICS TO THE ECONOMIC 
EMERGENCY. Wheresoever home economists have been gathered 
together during the last two years the main topic of discussion has been 
how it can adapt itself to be of greatest service during the emergency. 
The central theme of the annual meeting of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association in Atlanta last June and that of the one in Milwaukee 
this month are both variants of this topic, the former ‘‘Revaluations in 
Home Economics” and the latter “Home Economics in a Modern World.”’ 
At the February meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics in the National Education Association the same 
idea was to the fore—as witness the first two papers in the symposium on 
page 473, another by Professor Waite of the University of Minnesota on 
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the contributions of economics to home economics which we look forward 
to publishing in an early issue, and Miss Whitcomb’s report on home 
economics in the public schools which is noted in the editorial on page 497. 

Nor has the organized interest in making home economics function in 
the emergency been confined to questionnaires and papers at meetings. 
The first paragraph in the Association’s program of work for this year 
deals with the responsibility of home economics in the present economic 
situation and points out four directions in which that responsibility should 
be developed: 


Responsibility of Home Economics in the Present Economic Situation. Since the 
home is the most important institution concerned with the problem of consumption 
and since the economics of the home is vitally related to the present economic situa- 
tion, it is recommended that home economists assume their full responsibility in (a) 
studying the present economic situation as it relates to the home and family; (b) serv- 
ing on committees and groups to formulate policies and devise methods of dealing 
with present economic problems, both problems of relief and more fundamental prob- 
lems of recovery and prevention; (c) seeking to spread information which will be of 
assistance in restoring or maintaining adequate standards of living in their own com- 
munities; and (d) emphasizing the value of education for the consumption of goods 
and services. 


How seriously and effectively the affiliated home economics associa- 
tions have taken these responsibilities is evident even in the brief accounts 
of their activities in the news section of the JouRNAL and is also indicated 
in the editorial on page 496. Several of the divisions and departments 
of the American Home Economics Association have had committees 
actively at work on emergency subjects, for example, the food and nu- 
trition division, whose study of how home economics in the public 
schools is trying to help in malnutrition and general relief was reported 
by Miss Gillett in the March JouRNAL. 

In fact, the JouRNAL has in recent months given first importance to 
this question of adaptation to the emergency, as a glance over the ‘‘What 
this issue says” paragraphs near the tables of contents will show. To do 
this when economy was forcing the size of the magazine down rather than 
up has meant passing by not a few papers and reports of real and perhaps 
more lasting value. Some have gone back to their authors; some are 
patiently waiting in the files in the hope that they can be printed “‘some- 
how, somewhen, somewhere.” Much as they regret this sacrifice and 
delay, all home economists will probably agree that to give precedence 
to the most pressing needs of the day is the only policy for the JouRNAL 
to consider. 
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&3@>>-COORDINATION OF HOME ECONOMICS AGENCIES 
IN THE STATES. Early in the year Miss Zuill called the attention of 
state home economics associations to the fact that assistance in the na- 
tional economic emergency was the first item on the year’s program of 
work and suggested that they do what they could to mobilize home 
economics workers for the most effective public service. The response 
was excellent—in fact in not a few cases no such reminder had been needed. 
By January, however, the general situation was growing yet more acute; 
the distribution of food, clothing, and other relief supplies was in many 
places in the hands of well-meaning but inexperienced persons who were 
unable to use the resources to the best advantage; and though individual 
home economists were actively cooperating in many places, their efforts 
were not as effective as if they were more closely coordinated and the 
value of their contribution more generally appreciated. Moreover, the 
policy of economizing by slashing school funds was threatening many 
home economics departments, and joint action was needed to make the 
public realize the special value of home economics in such an emergency 
and the false economy of cutting out the subject most immediately help- 
ful in keeping up the standard of home living when the family income 
is reduced. Another call was therefore sent to the states, this time in 
cooperation with Washington representatives of the official agencies 
concerned with home economics—the Bureau of Home Economics and 
the Extension Service in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, the Office of Education, and the American 
Red Cross. It was definitely requested that home economics leaders in 
each state come together to determine how the members of the profession 
could be most effectively organized to render maximum service to relief 
and welfare agencies, public and private. Many states have already 
reported to the Washington offices about what has been done, and 
though the story is not yet complete nor the returns suitable for statistical 
summarizing, the picture they give is one of which home economists can 
be proud. 

Thirty-six states have reported holding the proposed home economics 
meetings. Of these, 23 have organized central committees of home econo- 
mists who are studying local needs, getting in touch with other home 
economists throughout the state to discover what special service they 
might render, and, where possible, making connections with state or local 
relief agencies. Eleven other states report that no home economics com- 
mittee seems needed, either because home economics is already adequately 
represented on other state-wide committees or because local conditions 
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make such action ineffective or unwise. Several state associations have 
formulated systematic plans for meeting local needs and for drafting all 
available home economists. In some cases, corresponding county groups 
and programs are also being organized. Very often excellent printed or 
mimeographed material has been prepared to help in making the best 
use of available resources in food, clothing, and the rest. Most of these 
state programs are appearing in state news-letters, and they, like the 
reports in general, reflect an intelligent understanding of the economic 
situation, a sensible idea of the rdle of home economics, and an admir- 
able cooperation between home economists in the different services and 


groups. 


>+@>»-HOME ECONOMICS IN THE SCHOOLS. As readers of the 
JouRNAL are well aware, home economics departments in many of the 
public schools have been prompt and ingenious in adapting their work 
to immediate economic needs, both by meeting the problems of the pupils 
themselves and by arranging classwork so that it contributes to local re- 
lief. The sound educational philosophy behind this is well illustrated by 
the articles on pages 473 to 480, as is also the variety of practical forms 
which this adaptation may take. 

One of the first attempts to learn what was going on in different parts 
of the country was that described by Miss Jessie Winchell in the February 
JournaL. In March Miss Gillett’s report from the special committee 
of the food and nutrition division gave more details from certain states. 
Since then, the U. S. Office of Education has conducted a study of the 
subject in cooperation with the Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics; Miss Whitcomb reported this at the Minneapolis 
meeting on February 25 and it is now available as Circular Number 84 
from the Office of Education, United States Department of the Interior. 
It embodies replies from some 22 cities, including New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, as well as smaller ones. The projects and inci- 
dents described are telling illustrations of the practical utility of home 
economics, especially in improving family food, stretching the family 
clothing supply, and also in suggesting pleasant and profitable uses for 
enforced leisure or inexpensive forms of home and family recreation. 
Cooperation in preparing and serving special lunches for undernourished 
children or in making palatable, nutritious meals out of the inexpensive 
foods available is conspicuousin many. So, too, is renovation of clothing 
or the utilization of Red Cross cotton and other clothing materials which 
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are supplied by relief agencies but which, like some of the food materials 
on the relief lists, need skillful handling to produce attractive results. 
The report also refers to many practical devices which are likely to 
prove suggestive to workers elsewhere. The files of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education show that vocational homemaking classes like- 
wise are adapting their work to the special needs of the hour. The same 
is true of the home economics work in the agricultural extension service 
and the home economics departments in our colleges and universities. 
In fact, one of the remarkable features of home economics in 1933 is the 
whole-hearted desire to pull together for the common good. 


JOBS FOR HOME ECONOMISTS AND OTHERS. Last 
November the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance called a con- 
ference on “Occupations for Educated Women”’ at which committees 
representing different kinds of work reported on supply, demand, and 
outlook in their respective fields. As Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, president 
of the Alliance, says in her introduction to the report of the Conference, 
their findings may be regarded “as, in a sense, a dated news sheet from 
technical authorities, describing the situation broadly as they see it now.”’ 
In the six months between the Conference and the writing of this editorial 
minor changes may have taken place, but in general the situation remains 
the same. 

The statement from the committee on home economics, headed by 
Lita Bane, is as follows: 


As in most other occupations at the present time, there is an over supply of home 
economists in all fields. Prior to 1929 there were increasing opportunities in such 
fields as advertising and sales promotion in food and in equipment manufacturing, 
health education, extension work in the rural areas, institutional work, work in retail 
stores, stable positions in the teaching field. In the present emergency home econo- 
mists have given a great deal of volunteer service in food selection, preparation, and 
family budgeting. This should lead to a recognition of the need for this type of 
worker in a number of fields, including rural. 

Higher standards of training prevail in all fields. Also, opportunities for appren- 
ticeship are needed for the beginning worker. It is hoped that some plan for this can 
be arranged. 


' The report on education refers to the shorter working day and week as 
likely to increase the demand for teaching, especially in health and physi- 
cal education and in adult education, parent education, and nursery edu- 
cation. 
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The committee on health education felt that “during the present eco- 
nomic depression, the demand for well trained workers in the field of 
health education has decreased proportionately less than in other fields” 
and that more general and specialized training were being required. 

Social work is considered under the two classifications of group work 
and case work, and in both the committee reports “‘a dearth of available 
leaders or of well-qualified people for strategic positions,”’ sufficient de- 
mand for satisfactory workers, but low salaries. 

This paragraph from the committee on art may interest home econo- 
mists concerned with art in clothing: 


In the many fields that come under the heading of art, some are greatly over-crowded 
—that of fashion artist for one—while others are undermanned. That of stylist 
could maintain 80 per cent more, if well-trained workers were available. 


Said the committee on nursing, ‘“What we need is fewer nurses, better 
prepared for their great responsibilities in caring for the sick and pro- 
tecting the health and life of human beings.” 

The report of the committee on journalism is succinct: “Supply: Yes. 
Demand: No. Future: Behind us.” Even more effectively terse is 
the summary of the one on office work: “Supply: stacking. Demand: 
lacking. Outlook: wracking.” 

In connection with the editorial on page 491, the report on radio broad- 
casting seems worth quoting almost in full: 


The number of jobs in the field of radio broadcasting is limited by the physical 
fact that the air channels can accommodate only 600 stations. 

In these stations, women write and edit skits, direct performances, arrange pro- 
grams, produce sound effects and hold auditions. A large number are also employed 
as musicians and dramatic artists. There is little opportunity for women as an- 
nouncers. ‘ 

In addition to these specialized positions, radio, like any other business, employs 
women in the departments of correspondence, publicity, statistics, personnel, etc. 
These non-specialized jobs offer an opportunity for the intelligent college trained girl 
or woman to advance into a specialized position. 


One committee consisted of officers in bureaus for the placement of 
college graduates. It reported drops in both orders and salaries and in- 
creasing emphasis on professional and technical training, individual 
initiative and versatility. The following paragraphs, though not too 
rosy, are more encouraging for home economists than for many others. 

Teaching, over-crowded before the depression, is now desperately so for beginners. 


Academic subjects are least wanted, and commercial subjects, home economics, physi- 
ca] education, more. Apprentice teaching is greatly increasing. 
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The field of statistical work is perhaps worst hit. Secretarial and clerical work are 
badly hit, although stenography is still the most usable entry to a business office. 

Merchandizing is holding up better than many other fields, but is showing a tend- 
ency toward part-time openings for beginners. Opportunity in laboratory work has 
of late been decreasing. 


The last section of the report deals with “Attitudes Making for Women’s 
Success.” These are listed as understanding and appreciation of the 
importance of good health, emotional balance, desire and capacity for 
hard work, appreciation of high standards of workmanship, the objective 
point of view, ability to see one’s work in the relation to others, belief 
in the integrity of one’s self and one’s work, generous attitude towards 
the ability and work of others, courage, and flexibility. Other factors 
mentioned as increasing one’s chances of getting and holding a job in a 
time of business depression are responsibility for dependents, vocational 
stability, education, and vocational choice. 


INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION REPORTS. The de- 
partment of home economics in institution administration in the 
American Home Economics Association announces that it has for dis- 
tribution mimeographed reports of 22 studies which its members have 
made in their special field. They sell for 20 cents each or $3.30 for the 
set. Requests for the list of the titles and also orders may be sent to 
Miss F. Mildred King, College of Home Economics, University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


>>BOMBAY UNIVERSITY WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT. The 
many home economics clubs and individual home economists who met 
Phyllis Harley when she was in the United States as fellow of the American 
Home Economics Association three years ago will be interested to know 
that the Bombay University Women’s Settlement with which she was 
then connected is to be the beneficiary of a fair in London next October. 
The sale is being arranged by the Settlement Association, Room F, Deni- 
son House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1, and gifts are 
being solicited from friends in various lands. As all will remember who 
heard Miss Harley speak about her work or who read the articles by or 
about her in the Journats for May and December 1930, the Bombay 
Settlement, the first of its kind in India, not alone provides residence for 
many Indian women students but is the center of training for social serv- 
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ice whose aims are similar to those of home economics. Miss Harley 
has since resigned from her position as warden of the Settlement to be- 
come head of a large secondary school for girls in Bombay, where she 
has an even wider opportunity to apply the home economics point of 
view which she in part acquired from her contacts with American insti- 
tutions; but the Settlement still remains a strong influence for social prog- 
ress through the improvement of family life by the application of scien- 
tific knowledge to local conditions and needs. 


>+@>>MESSAGE FROM MISS RAVENHILL. Older home econ- 
omists, and their younger colleagues as well, will be glad to share a char- 
acteristic message which came to a recent student convocation at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, from Miss Alice Ravenhill, long an Eng- 
lish leader in home economics education, joint author of Household Ad- 
ministration, and now living in retirement at 23 Dallas Street, Victoria, 
B. C. She said in part, 


It is helpful to be reminded, now and again, that however humble, one’s efforts 
to serve mankind have not been wholly futile. My whole heart was in the work for 
household economics, and I read of all its development month by month with un- 
abated interest. It is strange to remember how relatively but a few years ago the 
human element in this subject received scant recognition, whereas now its rightful 
position is increasingly assured, though the fact that deviations from health reflect— 
may I say disgrace—upon the homemaker is still most inadequately admitted. A vast 
number of social conventions still call for radical revision, and the eventual result on 
the immature nervous systems of infants and young children of the craze for driving 
long distances at great speed cannot at present be foretold. And yet upon the bal- 
anced intelligence and physical endurance of these same children depend the very 
future of civilization. 

With all good wishes for a successful student convocation and many, many kindly 
remembrances to my old and faithful friends, 

Yours always sincerely, 
ALICE RAVENHILL 


>+©>>THE GIRLS DO SHOP WORK. We are indebted to a New 
York news gatherer for the following account, by Raffaela Fiore, of how 
the girls in the Solvay High School had ‘A Lesson in Electricity”: 


About two weeks ago the boys exchanged shops with the girls. The boys went 
to the cooking room and the girls to the shop where electricity is taught. The 
teacher there taught us how to put in a new fuse when the old one has burned out 
because she said that the knowledge of electricity would come into use. The imple- 
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ments we used were a knife, a screw driver, and pair of pliers. We also were given 
plug, sockets, and wire. We skinned the wire with a knife and then put the skinned 
wire around the screws in the plugs and sockets. Then we took the pliers and tight- 
ened the screws and pulled the wire to see if we had connected it correctly. When 
we were through, we fastened it to the other socket to see if it worked. We all suc- 
ceeded in doing the work correctly. All of the lights lighted and we were glad. The 
teacher said that we had done a much better job than the boys. 


>36@>>+HOME ECONOMICS AT THE CHICAGO CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS. Home economists visiting the Century of Progress 
this summer will find various exhibits of special professional interest, 
the most important perhaps being three from the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture. One is in 
the Government Building among the United States Department of 
Agriculture exhibits and is a booth representing a house. A plaque 
on the front door bears this quotation from Ellen H. Richards, ‘Home 
economics stands for the utilization of the resources of modern science 
to improve home life.” In four lighted windows are scenes illustrating 
types of services the Bureau renders the family—the family budget, well- 
planned meals, selection of textiles, and convenient kitchen arrangement. 
In the Dairy Industry Building the Bureau has another booth showing 
the contributions that milk products make to the well-balanced diet, 
while in the Meat Industry’s Building is a series of fifty colored lantern 
slides on meat cookery and an exhibit of wax models of cooked meat 
more real than the real thing. 

Textile exhibits which will attract home economists to the Textile 
Pavilion were briefly described on page 311 of the April Journat. The 
same editorial called attention to the Home and Industrial Arts Exhibit 
with its eight small houses and large pavilion showing developments in 
house planning, building, and furnishing. It is expected that home 
economics will make a good showing among school exhibits. 


RESEARCH 


CONDITIONS OF OPERATION AFFECTING CURRENT CON- 
SUMPTION OF ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


GRETA GRAY AND DOROTHY GLASGOW 


-—WHE consumption of current by two refrigerators in use in the 
department of home economics at the University of California 
wo S /4 at Los Angeles was observed over a period of ten months for 

aS] the purpose of discovering how much the cost of operation is 
influenced by the temperature maintained, the load stored, the frequency 
with which the box is opened, and the making of ice cubes and frozen 
desserts. 

The refrigerators were two models of Frigidaire: Model AP-18 with 
18 cubic feet of storage space, and Model AP-6 with 6 cubic feet. The 
larger box had four doors, the smaller, one. The coils and the compres- 
sors in the two models also differed in design. Presumably, however, 
the refrigerators were equal in general quality and the differences were 
those necessitated by the size. They had been in use about four months 
when the observations began. 

One refrigerator stood in a storeroom and the other in a laboratory, 
but the two rooms were similar in shape and size (about 175 square feet 
of floor area), each had a window to the east, and neither contained a 
source of heat. Each refrigerator stood in a northwest corner against 
inside walls in which there were no heat ducts or pipes. The tempera- 
ture of the building is controlled by thermostats. Maximum and mini- 
mum thermometer readings made just above the refrigerators never 
ranged beyond 60° and 80°F. and with few exceptions were between 
65° and 75°F. 

As the refrigerators were in regular use by classes, the experimental 
work had to be fitted in as best it could. During vacations, examination 
periods, and on Saturdays and Sundays the loads and the opening of the 
refrigerators could be controlled, but when classes were in session these 
conditions varied greatly according to the nature of the laboratory work 
being done; the students were likely to open the doors many times a day 
and frequently used the boxes to cool hot food. As may be seen in 
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table 1, 0.154 kilowatt hours of current were consumed per hour by the 
large refrigerator operating under “school conditions.” ‘Tests were made 
to determine what controlled conditions would lead to a similar con- 
sumption, and it was found that 0.151 kilowatt hours per hour or 3.624 
kilowatt hours per day was used when the box had a load of 60 pounds, 
of which 12 pounds were replaced daily by new materials at room tem- 
perature, and when the doors were left wide open for two 5-minute 
periods during the day. In all the tests on which this finding was based 
the temperature on the floor of the refrigerator below the cooling unit was 
maintained at 30°F. and the materials were stored in a way to allow a 
good circulation of air. 


TABLE 1 
Average current consumption of refrigerators under two conditions of operation 
SCHOOL CONDITIONS, INCLUD- 
EMPTY AND UNOPENED® ING OCCASIONAL MAKING OF 
TEMPERATURE 
MAINTAINED ON 
SIZE OF REFRIGERATOR F208 oF Daily Daily 
UNDER cOOLING| Con: | Con: Con. 
UNIT sumption| sumption A sumption! sumption : 
per day” | per hour [cubic foot! per hour |cpbic Hoot 
space space 
°F. kw. Ar. kw. Ar. kw. hr. kw. hr. | kw. hr. kw. Ar. 
30 2.496 | 0.104 | 0.138 | 3.700 | 0.154 | 0.205 
REE ae ee a 45 1.368 | 0.057 | 0.218 | 1.970 | 0.082 | 0.328 


* Records for three-week periods, beginning on the day of defrosting. 
** Records for periods of four, three, and less than three weeks each beginning on the 
day of defrosting. 


After trying different ways of defrosting, the method of putting hot 
water in the ice-cube pans was adopted because when it was used the 
temperature of the refrigerator (shown by a Tycos recording ther- 
mometer) remained for a shorter time above what it was set to maintain 
than with any other method. 

Ordinarily the refrigerators were defrosted every three weeks, but 
sometimes the defrosting was done earlier in order to get them into the 
desired condition for a vacation period, and occasionally they were 
allowed to run four weeks without defrosting. Since the amount of 
frost on the coils influences current consumption care was taken to make 
comparisons of consumption only for periods that were equally distant 
from the days of defrosting. 

Table 1 shows the average current consumption of the two refrigerators 
under varying conditions of operation. The readings for empty and 
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unopened boxes are averages from three-week periods, each beginning 
on the day of defrosting. Those for school conditions are averages 
from four-, three-, or less than three-week periods, each beginning on 
the day of defrosting; their combined duration is more than 900 hours. 

The temperature maintained in the larger box was 15°F. lower than 
that in the smaller one. Both when the boxes were empty and unopened 
and when they were utilized under school conditions, the larger one con- 
sumed about twice as much current as the smaller. However, if the 
comparisons are made on the basis of cubic feet of storage space the 
smaller one is found to consume over 60 per cent more current than the 
larger. This difference may be in small part due to difference in design, 
but the principal explanation is that two bodies of similar shape and 
composition but of different size absorb or lose heat at different rates, 
heat loss or absorption being proportional to the surface rather than to 


TABLE 2 


Average hourly current consumption of the large refrigerator under several conditions of operation 
over periods extending from the ninth to the sixteenth day after defrosting 


TEMPERATURE 


MAINTAINED ON 
EMPTY AND SCHOOL CONDITIONS WITHOUT 
| LOADED AND UNOPENED MAKING OF ICE CUBES 


COOLING UNIT 


°F. kw. hr. kw. hr. kw. hr. 
30 0.104 0.127 22 0.137 32 
27 0.125 0.151 21 0.193 54 


the mass. The small refrigerator has a larger surface in proportion to its 
mass than the large one has. Table 1 also shows that operating the 
large refrigerator under school conditions consumed 48 per cent more 
current than operating it empty and unopened, and that for the small 
refrigerator the corresponding increase was 44 per cent. 

Table 2 shows the current consumption of the large refrigerator under 
different conditions of operation. It gives average figures for all the 
periods between 9 and 16 days after defrosting during which the refrigera- 
tor was operated under the stated conditions and includes two series of 
tests, one in which the temperature maintained under the cooling unit 
was 30°F. and one in which this was 27°F. 

The table indicates that the load in the refrigerator increased con- 
sumption by about 21 per cent in both series. The increases in con- 
sumption under school conditions over those for empty and unopened 
are 32 per cent and 54 percent. Door openings of the loaded refrigerator 
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thus increased the consumption by 11 per cent in one of these series of 
tests and 33 per cent in the other. Evidently there was a minimum of 
door opening in the first series, for the 0.137 kilowatt hours consumed per 
hour under school conditions here is considerably lower than 0.154 
kilowatt hours per hour given in table 1 as the average for all periods 
during which this refrigerator was operated under school conditions at a 
temperature of 30°F. 

From the figures in table 2 it is calculated that dropping the tem- 
perature 3°F., from 30°F. to 27°F., caused an increase in current con- 
sumption of about 20 per cent when the box was either empty and un- 
opened or loaded and unopened. A similar comparison could not be 
made for school conditions because the latter varied too greatly in these 
two series of tests. 


TABLE 3 
Average current consumed for making ice cubes from water at 63°F. in empty, unopened refrigera- 
tors over three-week periods beginning on the day of defrosting 


a CURRENT CONSUMPTION PER DAY 
MAINTAINED ON | 4 Yount oF 
SIZE OF REFRIGERATOR Suess <P WATER Ice cubes| Increase | Increase 
UNDER COOLING FROZEN Pe water “made 
cubes frozen 
°F. qt. kw. hr. | kw.hr. | kw.hr. | kw. he. 
Pi béeneteessentovnewnens 27 8 2.952 | 4.392 | 1.440 | 0.180 
45 2 1. 1.752 | 0.384 | 0.192 


Table 3 shows the current required for making ice cubes of water at a 
temperature of 63°F. when introduced into the freezing compartment. 
For the larger refrigerator this is about 0.18 kilowatt hours per quart of 
water, and for the smaller one about 0.19 kilowatt hours. 

The tests made to show current consumed in freezing desserts or other 
foods were too limited for tabulation. They tend to indicate that 
freezing ices requires more current than making ice cubes, presumably 
because the sugar and other substances in the former depress the freezing 
point. They also indicate that less current is required to freeze a mousse 
than to make ice cubes presumably because mousse has a high percentage 
of fat which is solid at a comparatively high temperature and also because 
its bulk is comprised largely of the air beaten into it. 

In general the study shows that the way in which a refrigerator is used 
plays a large part in the cost of its operation. Keeping the temperature 
of the interior unnecessarily low means a waste of current; for example, 
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a drop of 3°F. occasioned 20 per cent increase in the current consumed. 
Opening the door and loading the box with material to be cooled also 
increases consumption. With great care, the increase due to door 
opening and load may be kept down to 25 or 30 per cent above that of 
the empty, unopened refrigerator; under ordinary conditions of use in 
the home economics department laboratory it averaged 45 per cent and 
in one series of tests it was 54 per cent. The extra current required to 
freeze ice cubes was found to be roughly 0.2 kilowatt hours per quart of 
water at 63°F.; the extra current required for freezing desserts and other 
foods would presumably vary somewhat with the composition of the 
material but would probably not be far from that required for freezing 


water. 
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CHILD GUIDANCE METHODS EMPLOYED BY NURSERY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS! 


FLORENCE JUSTIN AND M. EUNICE SNYDER 


7O DETERMINE the methods that nursery-school teachers 
NS employ in child guidance and the cooperation that results 
4] K/9 from their use was the purpose of this study. Does the nur- 

a8) sery school teacher in addressing the child use the positive or 
the negative form? Does she employ interrogative or declarative sen- 
tences? How direct and definite is she? How often does she give ex- 
planations? Does she use commands or suggestions with the child and 
with what results? Are her procedures in accord with those recom- 
mended by authoritative opinion? With these questions this study is 
concerned. 

Procedure. Fifteen nursery school teachers in nine colleges or uni- 
versities cooperated in the collection of data. The teacher recorded all 
her child-guiding contacts with one child during a morning, giving 
specific information on the following points: what the child was doing to 
necessitate child-training activity; what the teacher said or did in her 
guidance; and what the child did as a result. The incidents might be 
chain-like in sequence, the resulting behavior of the child calling forth 
from the teacher further child-training activity. Of the 144 daily 
records thus secured, 33 were for 4-year-old, 63 for 3-year-old, and 48 
for 2-year-old children. 

In the analysis of the records, results of the teacher’s guidance have 
been classified according to the cooperation obtained from the child. 
If no physical or verbal reaction on the part of the child was recorded it 
was classed as “‘no response.” If the child’s reaction was in accord with 
the teacher’s purpose it was ranked as a “cooperative response.” ‘“‘Re- 
luctant responses” were those in which the child showed unwillingness 
but did cooperate with the teacher. ‘‘Negativistic responses” were those 
in which the child definitely refused to cooperate. The analysis of the 
methods dealt largely with what the teacher said; no attempt was made 
to consider in detail the physical methods. 

Findings and discussion. According to our data, the nursery school 
teachers use the positive form 19 out of 20 times with the nursery 
school children. The infrequent use of the negative would indicate that 


1 Based on a report of the child development research, 1931-32, sponsored by Omicron 
Nu, national home economics honor organization, and conducted at Ohio University. 
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their practice has embodied the old rule “use the affirmative.” It should 
be noted, however, that there are occasions—about 1 in 20—when, 
even in nursery school, negation is used with the child. Surprisingly the 
cooperation secured from the negative, 87 per cent, is greater than that 
from the positive, 82 per cent. Perhaps this is because the negative is 
reserved for special occasions and its effectiveness is dependent upon 
infrequency of use. 

Among the teachers the negative form of address is used less at 
the two- than at the three- and four-year levels but is most effective with 
the younger children. The development of ego may make the older 
ones more resentful of negation. Age differences might also be inter- 
preted as confirming the suggestion previously given that the slightly 
higher cooperative response secured from the negative form was a function 
of its infrequent use. 

With reference to the use of interrogative and declarative sentences, 
authoritative opinion has held that the child should not be asked if he 
wants to or will do something about which he has no choice. If the in- 
terrogative implies decision on the part of the child, the nursery school 
teachers have allowed the child some choice in at least one-seventh of 
their methods. Recognition of the child’s growing judgment may be 
indicated by the increase in the number of questions used with the older 
children. At every age level the interrogative is more effective than the 
declarative in securing cooperation. Our data do not contradict the 
statement that where no choice is to be allowed the child the declarative 
form is to be recommended. 

A twofold analysis was undertaken of directness of presentation and of 
explanations in child training. Authoritative opinion has held that 
behavior desired from a child should be concretely and directly presented 
to him. Those methods of the teacher in which the child with whom she 
was having the contact was the subject of some form of an active verb 
were classed as direct-active, because they presented an active mode of 
behavior directly to the child. As an example, in the direct-active 
sentence “You must put on your mittens” the child under observation 
was the subject of the verb “must put” which implies action. In the 
inactive presentation, on the other hand, the child addressed was the 
subject of a non-active verb, as “You are cold without mittens,” and in 
the indirect presentation some person or thing other than the child 
himself was the subject of the sentence. For example, in presenting the 
need for mittens to John, the teacher might say, ‘‘Mary is putting on her 
mittens. It is cold today.” 
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In the case of simple and compound sentences, this classification into 
direct-active and indirect and inactive completed the analysis. In the 
complex sentences, clauses which explained or elaborated were ranked as 
substantiations of the main divisions. 

The greater use by nursery school teachers of methods in which the 
child is the subject of some form of an active verb has statistical sig- 
nificance. It is upheld by the direct-active’s higher per cent of coopera- 
tive responses and the lower per cent of no responses. It is in keeping 
with the authoritative advice to be direct, definite, and specific in the 
verbal guidance of children. 


TABLE 1 


Mean number of forms of presentation used with 144 children by nursery-school teachers; classifi- 
cation of responses according to cooperation secured 


NUMBER OF TIMES USED 
PER CHILD PER MORN- CLASSIFICATION OF RESPONSES 
ING 
FORM OF PRESENTATION 
Mean S.D. None tive | Reluctant 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
8.01 4.78 7.1 85.8 4.5 2.6 
Substantiation of direct-active....| 2.95 2.47 5.2 88.3 3.3 3.0 
Indirect and inactive............ 5.03 3.14 19.4 74.8 3.9 1.9 
Substantiation of indirect and in- 
| Saree 0.54 0.84 18.7 70.7 4.0 6.7 


Greatly stressed in modern authoritative opinion is the need for sub- 
stantiating the conduct required from the child with explanations or 
reasons. In the guidance of nursery school children the teachers qualify 
approximately one-fourth of their presentations. Substantiation is 
much more extensively employed in the direct-active division than in the 
indirect and inactive; in the former nearly three-eighths of the cases 
include substantiation and in the latter, only one-tenth. 

The effect of explanations on the cooperation of the child should be 
revealed by the difference between divisional percentages and those of 
their substantiation. It will be noted that in the direct-active, sub- 
stantiation has increased the cooperative responses, whereas in the indi- 
rect and inactive division the substantiation results in a smaller per- 
centage of cooperative and a greater percentage of uncooperative re- 
sponses. 

Interesting age differences in the use and effectiveness of direct pres- 
entation and of explanations are to be observed. At each age level 
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the teacher employs most extensively the form of guidance that is most 
effective. The direct-active presentation is used most largely at the 
two- and three-year levels where it secures the greatest cooperation; 
little substantiating of it is done, however, because this is not effective. 
Perhaps in elaborating the concrete and definite we make it more general 
and less comprehensible to the very young child. Direct-active presen- 
tation is least often used with the four-year-olds where it is least effective; 
when it is used, however, it is substantiated or qualified in half the cases 
with greater cooperation resulting. Perhaps in thus not expecting un- 
questioned obedience the teacher satisfies the four-year-old’s growing 
ego. The indirect and inactive presentation is used most often with the 
four-year group where it secures cooperation, but substantiation of it is 
little employed, for it is ineffective. The indirect and inactive presen- 
tation is used least often with the two-year-olds where it is least effective; 
at this age explanations of it are more frequently given, and secure an 
increase in cooperation. The elaboration of the general may make it 
more definite, and definite specific presentation is seemingly to be recom- 
mended for the younger children. 

A detailed consideration of the verbal guidance of children was next 
undertaken. A recent study of teaching methods revealed that with 
nursery school children diverting the attention is used almost as fre- 
quently as suggesting a different plan of action. That children’s atten- 
tion is sorely in need of diverting is often too obvious to those caring for 
them. Less apparent by far is the method by which diverting is to be 
accomplished. How a plan of action should be presented to the child 
is another unsolved problem. 

A plan of action for the child is directly set forth by the use of an 
active verb of which the child is the subject. The nursery school teacher 
most frequently uses the self-evident fact. This is a fact about the 
child’s activity of which the child himself should be aware; as an example, 
“You are ready to wash your hands.’’ Almost as frequently used is the 
imperative as, “Put it on the shelf.” The permissive command, im- 
plying permission or necessity, as ‘“You may ride the tricycle,” or “You 
need to get a handkerchief,’”’ ranks third in her use. Closely following 
this is the specific suggestion, as ‘““Would you like to teeter-totter?” 
Distinctly less frequent than these is her use of the next three methods: 
suggestion weighted by her approval, as, ““Miss J. wants you to do this”; 
the general suggestion, as “‘What would like to do now?”’; and the request 
which is really a command in the interrogative form. Choice of two or 
more modes of behavior is a method sometimes advocated in the litera- 
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ture, but one that the nursery school teachers of this study did not use 
at all. 

In their use of a variety of methods to present a plan of action to the 
child, these teachers secured good cooperation. The least effective of 
these methods—suggestion weighted by teacher’s approval—results in 
responses 78 per cent cooperative; six of the seven methods secure co- 
operation in from 87 per cent to 95 per cent of the cases. With several 
effective methods to choose from it is not surprising that the nursery 
school teacher does not restrict herself to any one. Perhaps the co- 
operation secured in the direct-active division is in part due to the variety 
of methods employed. 


TABLE 2 


Mean numbcr of methods of guidance used with 144 children by nursery-school teachers; classifica- 
tion of responses according to cooperation secured 


NUMBER OF TIMES USED 
PER CHILD PER MORN- CLASSIFICATION OF RESPONSES 
METHODS OF GUIDANCE oes 
Mean | S.D. None | | Reluctant| Nesa- 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Direct-active presentation 

Self evident fact.............. 2.19 2.55 8.5 88.6 1.6 1.3 
2.06 2.13 5.4 88.2 4.7 1.7 
Permissive command..........| 1.94 1.90 3.2 87.8 5.3 3.6 
Specific suggestion............ 1.28 1 53 5.4 91.9 1.1 1.6 
Suggestion with teacher’s ap- 

0.29 0.58 11.9 78.6 4.8 4.8 
General suggestion............ 0.14 0.45 5.0 95.0 0.0 0.0 
rer 0.08 0.36 0.0 1 0.0 8.4 

Indirect and inactive presentation 

referring to: 
Child’s condition.............. 4.32 2.48 15.9 74.3 8.0 1.9 
Another child’s condition. ..... 1.13 1.34 9.6 79.6 3.8 7.0 
Nursery school routine........ 1.03 1.22 11.0 77.3 10.4 1.3 
Teacher’s condition. .......... 0.64 1.07 12.3 81.9 4.3 1.1 
Condition of inanimate object..| 0.63 1.07 10.0 84.4 3.3 2.2 
Teacher’s promise............. 0.42 0.67 5.2 87.9 1.7 5.2 
6 0.35 0.78 60.4 4.2 4.2 


Of the methods of guidance which do not directly present a plan of 
action to the child (the indirect and inactive and the substantiations) 
that most frequently used by the nursery school teacher turns the child’s 
attention inward by referring to him or his possessions. Examples are: 
“Your picture is such a nice color”; “This is your kiddie-kar.” The 
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direct-active methods which are so extensively used likewise center the 
child’s attention on himself. The nursery school teacher evidently 
recognizes the ego-centricity of the nursery school child and employs 
methods that appeal to his interest in self for motivation. 

In directing attention away from the child, reference is most often 
made to another child’s condition or activity, as ‘““How nicely Mary 
swings.” Closely following it are statements of nursery school rule or 
routine, as “It’s time for orange juice.” Next in frequency of use by the 
nursery school teacher are comments about her own attitude, as “I shall 
be glad to help,” and statements regarding animals, objects, or natural 
phenomena. Promise of performance on the part of the teacher and 
reference to social custom, as “‘We say please,” are least often used. 

Surprisingly,¥the teacher’s promise, which was infrequently used, 
brings the highest percentage of cooperation in this division. The 
promise of the teacher has evidently in the past been followed by ful- 
fillment, so that it carries conviction. Reference to social custom secures 
the least cooperation. It is in least frequent use and is ineffective even 
when infrequently used. Perhaps the nursery school children cannot 
comprehend the significance of social usage. Teacher’s promise and 
statements about material objects, the two highest items of this group, 
do not secure cooperation equal to the median of the direct-active 
methods. 

Use of the child’s name and exclamations are methods that do not fit 
into the previous classification. Nursery school teachers speak to the 
child by name over five times in a morning and secure cooperation in 82 
per cent of the cases. An exclamation is used only slightly more than 
once in a morning and secures cooperation in 73 per cent of the cases. 
The physical methods, such as assisting the child with his coat, are used 
on an average two times a child per morning and secure 95 per cent 
cooperation. 

The frequency of use and the effectiveness of the various methods at 
the nursery ages were determined. Age differences that depart from 
divisional results are not many or startling; perhaps with a greater age 
range greater differences might be revealed. The need for definite, 
concrete presentation for the two-year-old is upheld by the study and the 
use of methods which present information and allow the four-year-old to 
exercise judgment is favored. 

The nursery-school teacher, in her guidance of a child during a morning, 
secures from all methods cooperation in 83.86 per cent of the cases; no 
response in 10.93 per cent; reluctant response in 3.21 per cent; and 
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negativistic response in 1.90 per cent. Even persons trained and ex- 
perienced in dealing with young children are thus shown to contend with 
uncooperativeness in about 5 per cent of their methods of guidance. 

Summary. Analysis of methods employed and results obtained re- 
veals the following regarding the procedure of the nursery-school teacher. 
By her infrequent use of the negative form she secures from it coopera- 
tion slightly higher than from the positive. The interrogative, used 
less frequently than the declarative, secures greater cooperation. The 
direct-active presentation, where the child of the contact is the subject 
of some active verb, is used most extensively and effectively. Explana- 
tions are employed in about one-fourth the presentations; the direct- 
active is substantiated more often and with greater success than the 
indirect and inactive presentation. By using a variety of methods in 
addressing the child, the nursery-school teacher secures a high percentage 
of cooperation. With two- and three-year-old children specific direction 
of activity is successfully employed, but with four-year-olds methods 
allowing greater judgment on the part of the child are more frequently 
and more successfully used. Seemingly the nursery-school teacher’s 
procedures are in accord with those recommended by authoritative 
opinion. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


A History of the Teaching of Domestic Sub- 
jects. By HELEN London: 
Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1933, pp. 245, 
7s. 6d. 

An authoritative presentation of Eng- 
lish education in homemaking subjects 
by an influential inspector under the 
Board of Education who has in addition 
enjoyed personal acquaintance with the 
early leaders. Although such develop- 
ments in England and the United States 
have for the most part had little immedi- 
ate effect on one another, they both reflect 
certain fundamental social trends; and 
for that reason as well as for the account 
of how common problems have been 
attacked in England, this picture of the 
situation there will be welcomed by Amer- 
ican home economists. 


The Science of Housecraft. By AGNES L. 
STENHOUSE and E. STENHOUSE. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1933, 
pp. 152, $0.95. 

This textbook, based mainly on Eng- 
lish school conditions, emphasizes the 
application of elementary scientific prin- 
ciples to the problems of household man- 
agement in the hope that pupils using it 
may acquire a sense of scientific truth 
and some logical training along with the 
practically useful information and skill. 


Spending the Family Income. By S. 
AGNES DonHAM. New Edition. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, and Company, 
1933, pp. 222, $1.75. 

To be reviewed. 


Culture and Environment. The Training 
of Critical Awareness. By F. R. LEavis 
and Denys TxHompson. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1933, pp. 150, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

“An examination of the different fac- 
tors which affect the ‘taste’ and interests 
of the ordinary individual of today, a 
vigorous attempt to ‘de-bunk’ the vari- 
ous bogus influences which advertising, 
the films, and the popular press bring to 
bear.” Though written by a senior Eng- 
lish master in an English public school 
and intended primarily “to make possible 
a more direct, sensitive and unprejudiced 
approach to literature and the arts in 
general,” the book is stimulating from the 
point of view of consumer education, and 
the sections on such subjects as advertis- 
ing, general reading, standard of living, 
leisure, community life, and education 
suggest unusual points of attack for the 
American college classroom. 


Standards Yearbook 1933. Compiled by 
the Bureau of Standards, Lyman J. 
Briccs, Acting Director. U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 139. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 
1932, pp. 255, $1. 

A valuable reference book for home 
economists studying standardization of 
consumer goods. Briefly describes pub- 
lic and private agencies working in this 
field, gives 14 pages of bibliography sup- 
plementing those in earlier volumes, and 
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includes an index by means of which work 
with special commodities can be easily 
traced. 


100,000,000 Guinea Pigs. By ARTHUR 
Katiet and F. J. Scuimx. New 
York: The Vanguard Press, 1933, pp. 
312, $2. 

A criticism of the present U. S. Food 
and Drugs Act and its administration 
by two members of the staff of Consum- 
ers’ Research. Its rather biting and not 
entirely dispassionate treatment of the 
subject led Robert Lynde to head his 
review of the book in the Survey ‘““Must 
Every Cause Have Its Soapbox?” 


The Development of Learning in Young 
Children. By Lovisa C. WAGONER. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1933, pp. 322, $2.50. 

This brief, clear, readable discussion of 
most of the usual problems of the subject 
is strengthened by its well-chosen, con- 
crete examples and illustrations and seems 
likely to be especially valuable for parents. 
Notable perhaps is the comparison be- 
tween learning in adults and in children. 


The How and Why of Life. By Emma 
Wueat Grttmore. New York: Live- 
right, Inc., 1932, pp. 196, $2. 

The author, a scholarly physician with 

a sympathetic understanding of child 

development and considerable literary 

skill, here presents fundamental and ac- 
curate knowledge about birth, growth, 
and development in plant, animal, and 
human life, without prudishness and in 

a way to foster respect for truth and for 

natural processes. The setting is a 

family in which a new baby is arriving 

and in which the physician father answers 
the natural curiosity of his son in the 
early teens by visits to the zoo, the pad- 
docks, the kennels, the natural-history 
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museum, and by talks about the things 
seen there and their significance in the 
development of the race and individual. 


The Way of All Women. By M. EstHER 
Harpinc. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1933, pp. 335, $3. 

A psychological interpretation of the 
possibilities which life today offers woman 
for her own emotional and spiritual de- 
velopment, with special reference to rela- 
tions with husband, children, friends, and 
work. The author is an English practi- 
tioner, formerly of medicine, now of 
analytical psychology, and a follower of 
Jung, who writes the introduction. 


Foundations of Health. By JosEPHINE 
L. RATHBONE, FRANcIs L. Bacon, and 
CuarLEs H. Keene. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1932, pp. 413, 
$1.56. 

The authors define the aim of this book 
for high school students as “to establish 
right attitudes not only toward health 
and living, but toward life itself. Some 
would construe this as mental hygiene. 
It is more than mental; it is more than 
physical. It necessitates that unity of 
the individual which is essential for health, 
happiness, and contentment. To this 
end all departments in the high school 
should contribute.” 


How to Budget Health. Guilds for Doctors 
and Patients. By Evans CLark. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1933, 
pp. 328, $4. 

The director of the Twentieth Century 
Fund outlines a group-payment plan for 
good, moderate-priced medical service in 
general accord with the majority report 
of the Committee on the Costs of Medi- 
cal Care, taking up separate features in 
some detail and describing the results of 
actual experience with certain ones. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Range of variability in weight and height 
of children under six years of age, 
Mepora B. GRanppREY. Child De- 
velopment 4, No. 1 (1933, March) pp. 
26-35. 

Height and weight curves here given 
are based on the normal limits of vari- 
ability rather than on averages and are 
therefore preferable to ordinary height 
and weight tables. 


A study of social development in early 
infancy, K. M. B. Bruwoces. Child 
Development 4, No. 1 (1933, March) 
pp. 36-49. 

In a study of 62 infants between three 
weeks and two years old it was found that 
social development begins in relation to 
adults, while interest in other children 
first shows a few weeks later and grows 
slowly up to nine months, then much 
more rapidly. Preferences begin at 14 
months, mob behavior is observed be- 
tween 15 and 24 months, but up to two 
years there is no organized group ac- 
tivity. 


The efficacy of visual and auditory dis- 
tractions for preschool children, 
Poyntz. Child Development 
4, No. 1 (1933, March) pp. 55-72. 
Contrary to common observation 

auditory distractions such as the metro- 
nome and victrola facilitate preschool 
children in the performance of a motor 
task. Visual distractions have a much 
more disturbing effect on a simple motor 
task involving visual attention than do 
auditory distractions. Susceptibility to 
distraction is independent of sex, chron- 
ological age, I.Q., or socio-economic 
status. 


Child Study 10, No. 6 (1933, March) 


pp. 155-171. 
This number is devoted to articles on 
character training. “Authority and 


Personality” by Marion E. Kenworthy 
and “Social Heritage and Character” by 
Kimball Young are perhaps of especial 
interest. 


Child Study 10, No. 7 (1933, April) pp. 

187-205. 

Recent studies on the radio and movies 
are summarized and the problems which 
commercial recreation brings to every 
family are discussed. 


Out of the main current, Marron L. 
Farcre. Child Welfare 27, No. 8 
(1933, April) pp. 403-409. 

The third of a series of articles dealing 
with the exceptional child from the 
standpoint of parents. 


The nursery school child grows into 
adolescence, H. CAMPBELL. 
Childhood Educ. 9, No. 6 (1933, March) 
pp. 297-300. 

A description of recreational facilities 
provided for the graduates of the Merrill- 
Palmer Nursery School during the winter 
and in a summer camp. By observing 
what groups of different ages choose, 
valuable information about school age 
and adolescent children is being accu- 
mulated. 


Personality and behavior of children. 
Childhood Educ. 9, No. 7 (1933 April) 
pp. 339-378. 

This entire issue is devoted to papers 
on personality and behavior of children 
and is edited by George D. Stoddard of 
the Child Welfare Research Institute of 
the University of Iowa. Among the 
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topics discussed are behavior problems 
in the nursery school, clinical services in 
public school, behavior rating scales, 
play materials, parent education, visit- 
ing teaching, and child adjustment. 


A study of the nature, measurement, and 
determination of hand preference, 
HELEN L. Kocu, ef al. Genetic Psychol. 
Monographs 13, No. 2 (1933, Feb.) 
pp. 117-217. 

The subjects of this study tended to 
sleep on the side that corresponds to the 
preferred hand and to choose that same 
side of the jaw to bite on and to prefer 
the corresponding shoulder for the gun 
or bat to rest on. There were no sex 
differences. About 6 per cent of the 
subjects fell in the group of left-handed 
children. 


Social participation among preschool 
children, Mitprep B. PartTen. J. 
Abnormal & Soc. Psychol. 27, No. 3 
(1932, Oct.-Dec.) pp. 243-269. 
Observations of social participation 

among 42 preschool children during a 

free-play period obtained by the time- 

sampling method showed that at some 
time all the children engaged in solitary 
play, all but two were onlookers, and all 
but one were found in groups. Parallel 
activity occurred oftener than any other. 

Social participation appeared dependent 

on the age of the children, increasing as 

children grow older. 


Leadership among preschool children, 
Mitprep B. Parten. J. Abnormal & 
Soc. Psychol. 27, No. 4 (1933, Jan.- 
March) pp. 430-442. 

Even in early childhood there are two 
types of leaders, the “diplomat” and 
the “bully.” Sex differences are neg- 
ligible, the leaders exceed the non- 
leaders in intelligence and come from 
higher occupational levels. 
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How the baby masters his muscles, 
Mary Suiritey. Parents’ Mag. 7, 
No. 3 (1933, March) pp. 20-21. 

Based on close and frequent observa- 
tion of the baby’s development, the 
stages of growth from infancy to the 
run-about age are described. 


The child’s growth in language, May 
H. Arsutunot. Parents’ Mag. 7, No. 
4 (1933, April) pp. 26-27+. 
Practical suggestions for helping the 
child’s language development to proceed 
normally. 


The imaginary playmate. A question- 
naire study, E. B. Hurtock and M. 
BursTerw. Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic 
Psychol. 41, No. 2 (1932, Dec.) pp. 
380-392. 

Girls oftener than boys have imagi- 
nary playmates. They occur at five to 
seven years and even later, boys showing 
the greatest frequency after ten. Com- 
panionship of other children tends to 
help the imaginary friend to disappear. 


A study of activity and postures in 
infants’ sleep, P. Margulis. 
Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic Psychol. 42, 
No. 1 (1933, March) pp. 51-69. 

Day naps were found to be quieter 
than night sleep and to be quieter as the 
year progresses. The most quiet part 
of the day nap was during the first half 
hour, that of night sleep during the 
second hour. The average length of 
time required to go to sleep was 5 to 10 
minutes. Infants’ sleep was more active 
than that of older children or adults and 
less variable. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
The time element in therapy, Jessie 
Tart. Am. J. Orthopsychiat. 3, No. 1 
(1933, Jan.) pp. 65-79. 
A discussion, from the psychoanalytic 
point of view, of the responsibility of 
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any person who interviews people, es- 
pecially those who are helping with 
personal problems, to accept the limita- 
tions of the interviews and at the same 
time to see the possibilities involved. 


An investigation of children’s use of 
money, Rose L. Hanson. Child 
Development 4, No. 1 (1933, March) 
pp. 50-54. 

Two hundred and two children from 
the fifth through the twelfth grades 
filled out questionnaires about their ex- 
periences with money and 90 were 
studied intensively. There was no sig- 
nificant relationship between children 
having money to control and the occupa- 
tion of the parents, the age of thechild, 
or his progress in school. Thirty-three 
per cent of the children received allow- 
ances (23 per cent of the boys and 44 per 
cent of the girls). Little opportunity 
was provided for borrowing or lending. 
Boys learned investment principles more 
than girls and had more earning oppor- 
tunities. Only one-fourth of these chil- 
dren budgeted their incomes. Very few 
children assumed responsibility for cloth- 
ing purchases, girls less often than boys. 
Responsibility did not increase as child’s 
income increased. Boys were provided 
with more opportunities than girls to 
learn the use of money. 


Enjoying our children, MARTHA PRATT 
Hatsurp. Child Welfare 27, No. 8 
(1933, March) pp. 344-347. 

How one mother made life happier for 
all concerned by ceasing to take her 
children too seriously. 


Heading off disobedience, F. L. Goop- 
ENOUGH. Parents’ Mag. 7, No. 3 
(1933, March) pp. 16-18. 
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How “don’ts’” may be changed to 
“do” so that youngsters will be too 
happily busy to get into trouble. 


Ten problem children who later became 
psychotic, M. Mooney and H. L. 
Witmer. Smith Coll. Studies in Soc. 
Work 3, No. 2 (1932, Dec.) pp. 109- 
150. 

In only one case was the psychosis 
definitely predicted, in two it had already 
begun, in four marked personality de- 
viations were noted, in two no diagnosis 
was made, and in one the prognosis was 
considered good. These patients had 
two traits in common: they were solitary 
with few or no friends, and all had violent 
tempers. 


Foster mothers: successful and unsuc- 
cessful, Vircrnta DupLEy. Smith Coll. 
Studies in Soc. Work 3, No. 2 (1932, 
Dec.) pp. 151-182. 

The chief difference seems to be in the 
degree of security the home gives the 
child, and this is of much greater im- 
portance than obvious characteristics 
such as neatness, intelligence, church 
attendance, and the like. 


What some college men wanted to know 
about marriage and the family, Frank 
D. Watson. Soc. Forces 11, No. 2 
(1932, Dec.) pp. 235-241. 

Sex problems before marriage, wise 
choice of mate, variations in marriage, 
adjustments between husband and wife, 
birth control, parenthood, and the break- 
down of family life were questions about 
which students wanted help in a college 
course on the family. 


E. McG. 
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Economics of saving, G. P. WarTKINs. 
Am. Econ. Rev. 23, No. 1 (1933, March) 
pp. 61-81. 

Lack of a clear understanding of saving 
has led to the erroneous idea that thrift 
is socially less desirable than spending. 
Saving is often identified with financial 
investment, but it may also be effected 
by spending money in such a way as to 
defer satisfactions. The individual or 
family may save in three ways: (1) by 
building up consumption reserves so that 
the income may be better distributed 
over time, and alternate periods of want 
and plenty may be avoided; (2) by pur- 
chasing durable consumption goods such 
as houses, furnishings, equipment, and 
clothing which, while not easily converted 
into money and therefore not good 
reserves, yield income in satisfactions 
over a long period; (3) by putting money 
into capital goods yielding pecuniary 
income—in essence, a transfer of funds 
to entrepreneurs for the purchase and 
accumulation of capital goods. Mal- 
adjustments caused by increasing the 
proportion of total wealth in such pro- 
duction goods are due more to the quan- 
tity of debt incurred than to the quan- 
tity of such goods. The consequences 
of thrift are, on the whole, good, both 
socially and for individuals. 


Cold comfort for chain stores. Bus. 
Week, No. 185 (1933, March 22) pp. 
11, 12. 

Chain stores and the judges. Nation, 
136, No. 3534 (1933, March 29) p. 335. 
In 1931 the Supreme Court of the 

United States upheld the Indiana law 

providing for differential taxation of 

chain stores, the tax increasing with the 
number of retail outlets. A somewhat 
similar Florida law, imposing heavier 
taxes on chains in two counties than in 


one, has been declared unconstitutional, 
the court holding that county lines are 
an irrational basis for classification for 
taxation. Since the law can easily be 
changed, this decision affords the chains 
cold comfort. Justice Brandeis dis- 
sented from the majority opinion, urging 
that states be permitted to “prevent 
domination of intra-state commerce by 
capitalistic corporations.” 


Better standards in style merchandise, 


Juttus ForstMann. Commercial 
Stand. M’thly 9, No. 8 (1933, Feb.) 
pp. 179-180. 


The persistent exploitation of cheap 
merchandise, begun even before the de- 
pression, is largely responsible for de- 
plorable conditions in the textile and 
clothing industries today. Legitimate 
manufacturers compete against copyists, 
cheap imitations of good materials, low 
wage rates paid by unscrupulous pro- 
ducers, and misleading advertising. The 
National Quality Maintenance League 
has been organized to foster consumer 
education as to quality. However, there 
is urgent need for federal legislation to 
control unscrupulous copyists and imita- 
tors and to regulate conditions of pro- 
duction and advertising and selling claims. 


Specifications for consumer goods, FAITH 
M. Commercial Stand. 
M’thly 9, No. 8 (1933, Feb.) pp. 185- 
186. 

A summary of the services rendered 
by federal agencies in setting up specifi- 
cations and standards, grades and labels 
for consumer goods and the value of these 
guides to the housewife. 


What are commercial standards? I. J. 
FAIRCHILD. Commercial Stand. M’thly 
9, No. 8 (1933, Feb.) pp. 173-175. 
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Bewildered buyers beg for standards, I. 
J. Fatrcuitp. Commercial Stand. 
M’thly 9, No. 9 (1933, March) pp. 210- 
211. 

Discussion of the nature and methods 
of setting up the commercial standards 
and specifications established by volun- 
tary cooperation of producers, representa- 
tive distributors, users, and the federal 
Bureau of Standards. 


The problem of the representative budget 
in a cost-of-living index, Bruce D. 
Mupcetr. J. Am. Statistical Assoc’n 
27 (New Series No. 181A) Supplement 
(1933, March) pp. 26-32. 

A cost of living index measures varia- 
tions in the retail prices of items ina quan- 
tity-commodity budget which represents 
goods and services customarily purchased 
by a specific social group. One problem 
of index making, therefore, is to keep the 
budget representative of changing con- 
sumption standards. This necessitates 
periodic studies of expenditures as a basis 
for remaking the budget. Such a study 
of family spending is much needed in 
this country today, since the index of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics is based 
upon findings from an investigation made 
15 years ago. A second problem is the 
selection of representative items to be 
included in the budget, as it is obviously 
impossible to collect prices on all goods 
and services which families buy. Com- 
parison of cost changes shown by the 
Bureau’s index with changes shown by 
pricing a far more complete list of items 
indicates that the index is a fair measure 
of variations in living costs for the group 
represented. However, the author advo- 
cates the improvement of the food section 
of the budget by including more fresh 
fruits and vegetables so that it will rep- 
resent present-day dietary habits, and 
by adjusting the list of sundries to include 
automobile expenses, meals outside the 
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home, and life insurance and savings. 
He also advocates the addition of chil- 
dren’s clothing to the list of garments used 
as a basis for the clothing index of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


Retailing in retrospect and outlook, PAUL 
H. Nystrom. J. Am. Statistical As- 
soc’n 27 (New Series No. 181A) Sup- 
plement (1933, March) pp. 84-89. 
Estimates by John Guernsey of the 

U. S. Bureau of the Census indicate that 
retail sales fell from 50 billion dollars in 
1929 to 30 billion in 1932. This decline 
is due both to falling prices and to the 
smaller volume of goods handled. De- 
partment stores have suffered more than 
some chains. To meet the situation 
salaries and various controllable items 
have been cut. But it has been difficult 
to reduce rents and advertising expenses. 
Independent stores have formed coopera- 
tive buying associations. While large 
retail stores have controlled losses from 
bad debts, small stores, especially in 
rural districts, report increased unpaid 
accounts with consequent increased 
outstanding credit on the books of whole- 
salers who serve them. European re- 
tail trade has declined less, partly because 
of less rapid expansion in the prosperous 
twenties, but also because of greater sta- 
bility given small incomes by unemploy- 
ment relief and old age pensions. Re- 
tailing in this country has a real interest 
in social insurance, though this still pre- 
sents many unsolved problems. 


Methods and technical problems of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care, MicuarEt M. Davts; the costs of 
medical care to the family, MARGARET 
C. Kiem; the ability to pay for medical 
care, Louts S. REED; discussion, A. C. 
BACHMEYER. J. Am. Statistical As- 
soc’n 27 (New Series No. 181A) Sup- 
plement (1933, March) pp. 92-112. 
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Mr. Davis stresses the need for scien- 
tific study of the problem of supplying 
adequate medical care to the entire pop- 
ulation. Research should be undertaken 
by social scientists and the medical pro- 
fession in cooperation so that the socio- 
economic aspects may be kept in the 
foreground, rather than the practical in- 
terests of anyone group. Margaret Klem 
reports findings from a study of a year’s 
records of sickness experience and expen- 
ditures kept by 9,000 families. Among 
these families the average annual amount 
charged for sickness ranged from $50 in 
the group having incomes of less than 
$1,200 to $500 in the group having in- 
comes of $10,000 or more. This increase 
was due (1) to the larger proportion of 
persons in the more well-to-do group 
receiving medical care (86 per cent as 
compared with 53 per cent in the low- 
income group); (2) to the greater number 
of services per person; and (3) to the 
greater price paid per unit of service. 
Unequal distribution of charges was 
found in every income group. She rec- 
ommends the distribution of this un- 
equal burden through some system of 
group purchase. Mr. Reed, after study- 
ing the ability of families to pay for 
adequate medical care, concludes that 
since the country spent over 20 billion 
dollars for travel, pleasure, automobiling, 
jewelry, confectionery, tobacco, liquor, 
amusements, and similar items in 1929, 
it could pay the 5 billions needed for com- 
pletely adequate medical care in prosper- 
ous times. However, while this is true 
of the country as a whole, statistics for 
family income indicate that in 1928, at 
least 10 per cent of the nation’s families 
(and a larger proportion in some states) 
could not have paid the $82 per family 
needed to furnish even reasonably good 
medical care, and the $40 per capita 
needed for completely adequate care 
would have been utterly impossible. 
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Apparently if the total population is to 
receive adequate medical care, the more 
well-to-do will have to pay part of the 
cost of furnishing it to the poor. Healso 
recommends that costs be placed on an 
insurance basis. 


Is the American family solvent? M. R. 
NEIFELD. J. Am. Statistical Assoc’n 
27 (New Series No. 181A) Supplement 
(1933, March) pp. 133-139. 

This study of the solvency of the aggre- 
gate of 30 million American families indi- 
cates that as going concerns they were in 
good financial condition in 1929. Their 
estimated balance sheet showed the dif- 
ference between all assets and all liabili- 
ties to be greater than 375 million dollars, 
or an average net worth of more than 
$12,000 per family. Complete data fora 
1932 balance sheet are lacking, but it is 
apparent that there have been serious 
changes since 1929: decreased savings de- 
posits and increased loans on policies in- 
dicating ‘‘distressed”’ finances; reduction 
in open accounts and in outstanding in- 
stallments resulting in part from pay- 
ment of debts but also from restriction of 
consumer accounts. Apparently this 
“new” credit has not bankrupted the 
family; yet while the general balance 
sheet shows solvency, many individual 
families have fared less well. 


New family statistics for 1930, Leon E. 
TRUESDELL. J. Am. Statistical As- 
soc’n 27 (New Series No. 181A) Sup- 
plement (1933, March) pp. 154-158. 
Detailed analysis of data hitherto 

unanalyzed and addition of new ques- 

tions to the schedule have enabled the 
federal Bureau of the Census to include 
in its 1930 reports such information con- 
cerning families as: the value of the ren- 
tal paid for the family home, which af- 
fords a rough index of economic status; 
number of families of given size; num- 
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ber having children under ten; color and 
nativity of head of family; tenure of 
home and type of dwelling; number hav- 
ing radio sets. The families of earning 
homemakers will be studied to learn their 
size, how many have children under ten, 
the number of other earners, and the 
marital condition of the head. One im- 
portant project remains untouched—the 
study of families classified according to 
the occupation of the head. 


Scales for measuring the standard of 
living, Evetyn G. Toucu and E. L. 
Kirkpatrick. J. Am. Statistical As- 
soc’n 28 (New Series No. 181) (1933, 
March) pp. 55-63. 

In comparing expenditures of families 
it is necessary to consider number, sex, 
and age of persons therein, since these 
factors affect needs and expenditures for 
food, clothing, rent, and other items. 
Three types of scales have been used to 
reduce families to common denominators: 
the adult male equivalent, the ammain, 
and the cost of consumption unit scales of 
Kirkpatrick. Comparison of these three 
types indicates that the last is the most 
nearly exact measure since it accounts 
for variations in consumption in each of 
the different groups of goods and services, 
as food, clothing, and the rest. However, 
it is more complicated and, therefore, 
greater expenditure of time and money 
is required for analysis of data than is the 
case with the others. 


Some discoveries in the backward field 
of consumption, SAMuEL S. FELs. 
Survey Graphic 22, No. 3 (1933, March) 
pp. 169-173. 
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Planning for purchasing power, SAMUEL 
S. Fets. Survey Graphic 22, No. 4 
(1933, April) pp. 197-202. 

One result of the depression has been 
the popular “discovery” of economic 
truths. Some such discoveries are: that 
for industry as a whole it is important to 
have higher wages and lower profits so 
that money will go into domestic con- 
sumption instead of such avenues as over- 
extended foreign loans; that steadier 
work and unemployment insurance will 
improve household budgets and there- 
fore benefit both the family and business; 
that smaller margins of profit will enable 
consumers to buy articles hitherto beyond 
their reach and at the same time will give 
producers greatly expanded markets; 
that strategic use of credit need not be 
limited to “saving business” but may 
sustain consumption and energize such 
constructive action as better housing; 
that a new balance between producers’ 
money and consumers’ money is to 
the interest of business as well as the 
family. 

To help effect this new balance, a 
Federal Trade System should be estab- 
lished to inform the public as to indus- 
tries having excessive profits, high prices, 
and low wages; to frame and enforce new 
standards for working hours and mini- 
mum wages; to preserve rewards but not 
speculative profits for inventions and 
business enterprise. Thegeneral purpose 
of this Federal Trade System would be to 
achieve stability in earnings and con- 
sumption, just as the Federal Reserve 
System works to achieve stability in bank- 
ing and elasticity in our monetary system. 

D. M. 
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Efficiency of New Orleans sunshine in 
preventing rickets in rats, H. LAURENS 
and H. S. Mayerson. Am. J. Dis- 
eases of Children 45, No. 1 (1933, Jan.) 
pp. 66-80. 

It was shown that a seasonal variation 
exists in the amount of exposure to sun- 
shine necessary to prevent the appear- 
ance of rickets in experimental rats. 
From April through October, 2 to 3 
minutes exposure were sufficient, while 
from November through March, 5 to 6 
minutes per day were required to ac- 
complish the same results. Corres- 
pondingly greater amounts of skyshine 
were necessary; 16 to 17 minutes from 
May through September, 22 to 28 min- 
utes from October through February, and 
16 to 20 minutes during March and 
April. Vitaglass, corex D, and celoglass 
transmitted sufficient antirachitic solar 
rays throughout the year to cure rickets. 
However, the animals exposed only to 
skyshine under celoglass were not pro- 
tected. By means of a large quartz 
spectrograph the shortest wave lengths 
present at the time of exposure of each 
animal were determined. The intensity 
of the total energy of direct sunlight was 
measured by means of the pyrheliometer. 
It was found that from April to October 
less than 0.001 gm. cal. per square centi- 
meter or 70 microwatts daily from wave 
lengths shorter than 313 millimicrons 
was sufficient to prevent rickets. From 
October through March 0.001 to 0.002 
gm. cal. per square centimeter was neces- 
sary. Total antirachitic radiation, sun- 
shine, and skyshine prevented rickets in 
rats during June and July when obtained 
daily in an amount between 0.0012 gm. 
cal. (84 microwatts) and 0.0014 gm.cal. 


(98 microwatts) per square centimeter.— 
E. P. D. 


Juice ratios for carbonated fruit bever- 
ages, H. J. Iris. Fruit Products 
J. & Am. Vinegar Ind. 12, No. 7 
(1933, March) pp. 196-197. 

In an attempt to secure consumer 
opinion of fruit beverages carrying va- 
rious proportions of juice ranging from 
3 or 4 to about 30 per cent, it was found 
that consumers preferred those in which 
the ratio of juice to total volume of 
finished beverage is somewhat higher 
than customary in the trade. The mini- 
mum ratios of various juices required to 
give a recognizable flavor in beverages 
not reinforced with added color or flavor 
were: orange 10 per cent, apple 15 per 
cent, California grape 15 per cent, berries 
10 per cent, canned pineapple juice 12 
per cent, and pomegranate 40 to 45 
per cent. Prune juice of 20° Brix with 
no added sugar was considered the best 
of the prune beverages and preferable 
to that sweetened, “stretched,” or col- 
ored by the addition of other sub- 
stances.—R. L. 


The forms of the calcium and inorganic 
phosphorus in human and animal 
sera. I. Normal, rachitic, hyper- 
calcemic, and other conditions, H. R. 
Benjamin and A. F. Hess. J. Biol. 
Chem. 100, No. 1 (1933, March) pp. 
27-55. 

Experiments showed that calcium ex- 
ists in at least four forms in blood sera, 
two of them diffusible and two non- 
diffusible. Of that in diffusible form 
two-thirds occurs in an adsorbable cal- 
cium-phosphorus complex; one-third as 
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calcium ion. Of that in non-diffusible 
form, one-fourth occurs as an adsorbable, 
non-filtrable complex and three-fourths 
as non-adsorbable calcium bound to 
protein. At least two forms of inorganic 
phosphorus are present; one of them a 
filtrable, adsorbable calcium-phosphorus 
complex. A change in calcium partition 
which is not shown in the total calcium 
value or in the ultra-filtrable portion 
occurs in low-phosphorus rickets. There 
is a diminution in the absorbable frac- 
tions and an increase in the ionic and 
protein-bound forms of calcium. There- 
fore, the concentration of the adsorbable 
calcium-phosphorus in the serum may be 
diminished regardless of the total calcium 
or phosphorus levels. In low-calcium 
rickets the disturbance is associated with 
a change in the inorganic phosphorus 
partition. The sera from cases of hy- 
percalcemia, parathyroid tetany, various 
bone diseases, nephrosis, and jaundice 
were studied with regard to calcium and 
phosphorus partition.—E. P. D. 


The extraction of the antineuritic vita- 
min (vitamin B,) from dried brewers’ 
yeast, ATHERTON SEIDELL. J. Biol. 
Chem. 100, No. 1 (1933, March) pp. 
195-203. 

Methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and 
acetone of various concentrations with 
and without the addition of small 
amounts of hydrochloric acid were tested 
for ability to extract vitamin B from 
yeast. As the water or acid in the sol- 
vent was increased a greater amount of 
vitamin was extracted. Simultaneously 
more solids were dissolved out, thereby 
giving an extract of poorer quality. 
The author believes more experience in 
the use of the extracts will be necessary 
before the optimum solvent mixture can 
be accurately determined. For the 
present he suggests one composed of 70 
per cent methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
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or acetone acidified with 1 per cent 
hydrochloric acid.—E. P. D. 


The differential extraction from dried 
brewers’ yeast of the antineuritic 
(vitamin B,) and growth-promoting 
(vitamin Be) vitamins and their bio- 
logical standardization, Maurice I. 
Smita. J. Biol. Chem. 100, No. 1 
(1933, March) pp. 225-235. 

An attempt toseparate vitamins B, and 
Bz by means of their differential solu- 
bility gave the following results: Methyl 
alcohol with hydrochloric acid removed 
both vitamins at about the same rate 
and is therefore undesirable. Suitable 
concentrations of ethyl alcohol (76 per 
cent) and acetone (70 per cent) with or 
without 1 per cent hydrochloric acid 
made possible the removal of some 80 
per cent or more of vitamin B, with non- 
appreciable quantities of vitamin Be. 
The addition of the hydrochloric acid 
increased the solubility of both vitamins. 
Well controlled experiments showed no 
evidence that hemin or hematin pro- 
moted growth or prevented dermatitis in 
rats on a vitamin Be, deficient diet. 
This does not support work reported by 
Kollath (Arch. Exp. Path. u. Pharmakol. 
142, p. 86, 1929; 150, p. 236, 1930) 
nor throw any light on the suggestion 
made by Bliss (Science 72, p. 578, 1930) 
regarding pellagra as an iron deficiency 
disease.—E. P. D. 


Glutamic acid in the treatment of experi- 
mental anemia, T.H. Riper. J. Biol. 
Chem. 100, No. 1 (1933, March) pp. 
243-248. 

Sodium hydrogen glutamate, while 
not effective as a substitute for copper 
in the treatment of nutritional anemia, 
was found to have an appreciable effect 
when fed with adequate amounts of 
iron and copper.—E. P. D. 
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Nutritive value of high and low calcium- 
carrying wheat, E. O. Greaves and 
J. E. Greaves. J. Nut. 6, No. 2 
(1933, March) pp. 113-125. 

Two varieties of Utah wheat, one 
(Kota) being high and the other (Turkey) 
low in calcium but both grown in the 
same soil and under similar conditions, 
were fed to rats. The basal diet con- 
sisted of 90 per cent wheat with casein, 
yeast, sodium chloride, and dried cab- 
bage making up the remainder. The 
percentage of bone ash and calcium and 
of phosphorus in both the extracted bone 
and in the blood serum was found to be 
higher in the case of rats receiving the 
high-calcium wheat than in those given 
the low-calcium variety. This was true 
even when the basal diet was modified by 
irradiating the wheats or by supplement- 
ing it with calcium carbonate or cod- 
liver oil or both. The possible impor- 
tance of high-calcium wheats in nutrition 
is discussed. What proportion of the 
total calcium in the whole wheat will 
occur in the flour and the feasibility of 
breeding high calcium-carrying wheats 
are questions raised by the authors.— 
G. M. D. 


The effect of diet on egg composition. 
I. Partial chemical analysis of eggs 
produced by pullets on different diets, 
Harry W. Tirus, THeEopore C. 
Byerty, and N. R. Exus, J. Nut. 
6, No. 2 (1933, March) pp. 127-138. 
By suitable statistical methods it was 

shown that the chemical composition of 
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eggs produced by a uniform group of 
Rhode Island Red pullets was influenced 
by the diet fed to them. Seven different 
diets were used. Points on which de- 
terminations were made included total 
dry matter, protein and fat content of 
the dry matter of yolks, total dry 
matter, and protein content of the 
whites of the eggs. The yolks ap- 
peared to be more readily affected by 
the diet than the whites. The most 
consistent difference observed, although 
a small one, was the increase in the 
proportion of protein in the dry matter 
of the yolks of eggs laid by pullets 
receiving a diet containing crab meal.— 
H. P. M. 


The effect of dairy manufacturing proc- 
esses upon the nutritive value of 
milk. II. The apparent digestibility 
of fresh whole milk and powdered 
whole milk, W. B. Nevens and D. D. 
SHaw. J. Nut. 6, No. 2 (1933, 
March) pp. 139-150. 

No significant differences were ob- 
served between apparent digestibilities 
of total protein, fat, sugar, and total 
solids of whole milk dried by the spray 
and that dried by the roller process. 
The apparent digestibilities of protein 
and total solids of fresh whole milk, 
however, was significantly higher than 
that of the corresponding substances in 
the dried milks. The fat of both dried 
and fresh milk was 99 per cent digestible 
and the sugar was completely digestible. 
—G. M. D. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


The detection of heavy metals and traces 
of impurities in cotton fabrics, H. M. 
CuasE. Am. Dyestuff Rept’r 22, No. 
3 (1933, Jan. 30) pp. 75-81. 
Chemical reactions may be produced 

in a single drop of solution and observed 

under the microscope. In testing fabrics, 

a small sample is ignited in a tiny 

crucible, the ash is dissolved in water 

or acid, and a single drop of the solution 
is placed on a microscope slide and 
treated with a drop of the specific reagent 
required. Tests for zinc, copper, chro- 
mium, manganese, and iron are 
described. Identification of stains on 
cloth may be made by clipping out a 
small speck with the scissors, dissolving 
in a drop of acid on the microscope slide, 
and adding a drop of reagent under the 
microscope. Feigl’s spot reactions may 
also be used and require no microscope. 
The sample is ignited as before, but in 
this case a drop of the solution of the 
ash is allowed to fall on filter paper pre- 
treated with the test reagent. A method 
for quantitative determination of traces 
of copper on 1/10 gm. samples of cloth 
is given in detail.—O. H. 


An accelerated aging test for water- 
proofed ducks and similar fabrics, 
C. Smitu. Am. Dyestuff 
Rept’r 22, No. 4 (1933, Feb. 13) pp. 
114-119. 

An accelerated aging treatment for 
weathering waterproofed cloth is de- 
scribed, together with details of a 
modified box method for testing water- 
proofness. A comparison between 15 
representative fabrics after laboratory 
weathering and the same materials aged 
by exposure out of doors showed that in 
general the fabrics ranking high in the 


natural aging tests received a good 
rating in the accelerated tests; the latter 
distinguishes fair fabrics and poor ones. 
The aging machine flexes, rubs, and dis- 
torts the sample by drawing it back and 
forth beneath a weighed bar under water. 
Treatments in this machine were coupled 
with exposure to ultraviolet light.— 
O. H. 


Mercerization of cotton for strength, 
J. B. Wuxre. Am. Dyestuff Rept’r 
22, No. 7 (1933, March 27) pp. 217- 
225. 

Mercerization of cotton under tension 
not only increases its luster but produces 
a stronger fabric. At the request of the 
National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nautics, a study of mercerization methods 
was made to determine the conditions 
giving the greatest strength. An in- 
crease of from 40 to 100 per cent in 
strength can be produced in low-twist 
yarns if they are thoroughly purified by 
pre-treatment, tensioned to prevent a 
contraction of more than 3 per cent, and 
mercerized for five minutes at 0°C. with 
a 10 per cent sodium hydroxide solution. 
It is suggested that the increase in 
strength may be due to reduction of 
fiber slippage, since mercerization lowers 
the yarn diameter and brings the fibers 
in closer contact. High-twist yarns are 
sometimes weakened by the treatment; 
this may be due to increase in torsional 
stress. A large amount of experimental 
data is included.—O. H. 


Selvedges and table linen. Annual re- 
port of the Fabrics Investigation Com- 
mittee to the Executive Committee of 
the National Federation of Launderers, 
Ltd., for the year ending December 31, 


1932. Federation J. 14, No. 2 (1933, 

Feb.) pp. 85-86. 

The committee states that calendering 
from selvage to selvage instead of from 
hem to hem has no effect in preventing 
selvage lines. One of the causes cited 
for this type of wear is the inability of 
manufacturers to weave selvages without 
tight warp ends. A linen tablecloth in 
use since 1887 and recently submitted to 
the committee showed no selvage wear 
though the body was worn. In view of 
the present decreased demand of the 
consumer for linen of the highest grade, 
the Linen Industry Research Association 
regards the cost of such a cloth quite 
prohibitive. 

Many table linens with yellow borders 
and patterns were examined by the 
Investigation Committee. Though the 
white yarns remained sound, the yellow 
yarns often showed excessive weaken- 
ing.—K. M. D. 


How to make pillows with a professional 
air, ELIZABETH VAN WESTRUM. House 
Beautiful 73, No. 2 (1933, March) 
pp. 110-111, 118; No. 3 (1933, April) 
pp. 168-169. 

Round, square, oblong, and bolster- 
shaped pillows are illustrated in the 
first paper. Directions are given for 
making them, including methods for 
estimating the amount of material 
needed. Arrangement of pillows, size, 
shape, color harmony, material, and 
trimming are discussed in the second 
paper. Illustrations of pillows and fur- 
niture are given which show why each 
pillow is suited to the piece of furniture 
on which it is placed—B. M. V. 


Keeping baby covered, M. Oxson. 
Hygeia 11, No. 2 (1933, Jan.) p. 21. 
Six devices for keeping baby covered 

at night are described and illustrated.— 

M. S. 
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Sulfonated higher alcohols, D. H. 
Kritrerrer. Ind. & Eng. Chem. 25, 
No. 2 (1933, Feb.) pp. 138-140. 

The sodium salts of the sulfonated 
higher fatty alcohols now being brought 
on the market under a variety of trade 
names (Gardinol, Drift, etc.) have all the 
advantages of soap and apparently none 
of its disadvantages. The wetting-out 
power and the emulsifying ability of the 
new compounds are greater than those 
of soap, and since their calcium and 
magnesium salts are soluble in water 
there is no need of softening hard water 
when using them. Their sodium salts 
may be used in acid, neutral, or alkaline 
media, in contrast to soap, which re- 
quires an alkaline one. It is expected 
that developments in this country will 
include application to general domestic 
and industrial uses now served by soap. 
A tripartite agreement for carrying out 
their exploitation has been made be- 
tween Procter and Gamble, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours, and National Ani- 
line.—O. H. 


Influence of certain vat dyestuffs on 
the tendering of cellulose when ex- 
posed, C. M. Wuirraker. J. Soc. 
Dyers & Colourisis 49, No. 1 (1933, 
Jan.) pp. 9-19. 

Tendering of cotton curtains by ex- 
posure to light and air is frequently 
greater in those dyed with the so-called 
vat dyes. Since the products of cellu- 
lose degradation are affected by weak 
alkalies and soap solutions, the tendering 
often becomes apparent only after laun- 
dering. Practical experience and lab- 
oratory tests indicate that increased 
deterioration occurs only with certain 
vat dyes and never with direct cotton 
colors. In a series of experiments in 
which yarns dyed with 79 different dye- 
stuffs were exposed to light and air, 51 
of the vat dyeings exhibited a degree 
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of tendering greater than that of the 
undyed yarn, 27 showing more than 20 
per cent increased deterioration and the 
maximum increase being 58 per cent. 
Eighteen of the vat dyeings had a pro- 
tective effect. Experience has demon- 
strated that certain vat yellows, oranges, 
and, in fewer cases, reds are the shades 
in which excessive tendering develops. 
No case is recorded of a blue curtain 
exhibiting enhanced deterioration.— 
R. E. E. 


Note on the determination of artificial 
silk (viscose) in mixtures of artificial 
silk and cotton waste, P. McGrecor 
and C. F. M. Fryp. J. Textile 
Institute 24, No. 2 (1933, Feb.) pp. 
T103-T104. 

Amethod is described whereby the per- 
centage of viscose in mixtures of viscose 
and cotton can be easily and accurately 
determined. The analysis depends on 
the fact that certain strengths of calcium 
thiocyanate will completely dissolve silk 
and artificial silk but will not attack 
cotton or wool. In brief, the method is 
as follows: An oil-freed and conditioned 
sample is treated with acidified calcium 
thiocyanate solution, kept in a water 
bath at 70° to 80°C., and stirred con- 
stantly for 30 minutes. The viscose 
dissolves, and the cotton residue is then 
filtered and again treated with the acidi- 
fied calcium thiocyanate reagent. After 
filtration the cotton is washed, dried, 
conditioned, and weighted. Directions 
for preparing the acidified calcium thio- 
cyanate solution and the quantities to 
use are given.—M. S. F. 


Le blanchissage domestique [Home 
laundry methods], PAULETTE BER- 
nEGE. Collection de L’Art Ménager, 
pp. 87. 

This comprehensive treatment of the 
different types of laundry procedures in 
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French communities includes detailed 
descriptions and illustrations of equip- 
ment such as washing machines, ironers, 
ordinary hand irons, and irons for 
specific purposes. The method of wash- 
ing, however, is explained just as fully 
for homes having no laundry-room or 
equipment as for those supplied with 
modern appliances. The facilities of the 
apartment dweller who has no special 
laundry equipment are also considered. 
A systematic comparison of washing 
operations as well as the time and cost 
involved is made according to these three 
classifications: older method employing 
the washtub, older method modernized 
with the aid of simple equipment and 
chemical agents, and modern method 
with modern appliances. 

The various laundry operations are 
taken up in order under preliminary 
operations, the washing proper, final 
operations, and ironing or finishing. 
Stain removal, together with a list of 
necessary stock solutions, is treated 
under preliminary operations. In the 
chapter on the chemistry of laundry 
supplies the composition of some com- 
mercial washing agents is tabulated. 
Data obtained by different observers as 
to the effect of certain washing agents 
are included in the last chapter. Curves 
from the experimental data of Dr. Kind 
are given to show the comparative 
effects of hard and soft water on fabrics, 
the washing of which involved boiling, 
scouring, and bleaching operations. The 
hardness of the water in the principal 
towns and suburban regions of France is 
recorded in a special table in the section 
dealing with the chemistry of laundry 
supplies.—K. M. D. 


Some reasons for the fading of sunfast 
fabrics, E. C. Husteap. Melliand 
4, No. 11 (1933, Feb.) pp. 685-687. 
The kind and quality of glass in the 
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windows is a factor to be considered in 
relation to the color fastness of drapery 
material. If the curvature, which is 
usually of varying degree in common 
glass, is sufficiently great and the drapery 
happens to be within the proper focal 
range, the colors will necessarily fade or 
“burn out.” Dye color which is tem- 
pered to withstand the average influence 
of heat and sun will not resist heat and 
light intensified many times by a curved 
lens-like glass. The fabrics should be 
placed far enough from such glass so that 
they will be out of focus. Curtains 
recently used with windows in which the 
curvature of the glass departed from the 
straight level of from 1/8 to 5/16 inch 
showed serious fading, but the same 
drapery material gave no evidence of 
fading when used with windows of 
evenly surfaced plate glass—K. M. D. 


Textile projector, W. P. Seem. Melliand 
4, No. 12 (1933, March) pp. 712-713. 
This instrument has been developed 

through the collaboration of Bausch & 

Lomb Optical Company with the lab- 

oratory of Julius Kayser & Company. 

Its use makes possible rapid analytical 

work on comparatively large fabric- 

specimens, and it avoids any need for the 
preparation of many photo-micrographs. 

The equipment consists of three lanterns 

each provided with a 500-watt lamp so 

arranged as to provide surface and sil- 
houette illumination simultaneously or 
separately. Details are revealed by the 
use of a very high-grade projection lens. 

Two magnifications, 40 and 80, are 

usually employed at the ground-glass 

screen, placed about 12 feet from the 

lantern.—K. M. D. 


Comparison of value in soft floor cover- 
ings, A. G. Ascucrort. Melliand 4, 
No. 12 (1933, March) pp. 721-724. 
In this last of a series of eight articles 
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wear-test curves are given which were 
obtained with the carpet wear-test ma- 
chine developed in the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards and previously described. 
These curves, in which thickness is 
plotted against time of wear, give in- 
formation as to rate of crushing of 
carpets, modulus of resilience of surface 
materials, rate of abrasive wear, and 
wear life. A method of procedure for 
evaluating the curves in terms of actual 
floor-wear time is outlined —K. M. D. 


Wet clean rubberized fabric, R. DENNEY. 
Nat'l Cleaner & Dyer 24, No. 2 (1933, 
Feb.) p. 31. 

A method using a weak alkali bath 
followed by soap is outlined for clean- 
ing waterproofed trench coats. Rubber- 
ized garments must not be extracted, 
squeezed, or twisted but should be 
allowed to drip dry at ordinary room 
temperature.—B. M. V. 


A pioneer in dress reform, R. S. Watson. 
New Health 7, No. 11 (1932, Nov.) 
pp. 24-25. 

This illustrated article describes three 
types of reformed dress for men, giving 
weight of each type and relative cost.— 
M. S. 


Purchase guide on wool and part-wool 
blankets; purchase guide on mat- 
tresses; purchase guide on bed pilows. 
Sears Clinic of Household Science 
Leaflets on Bedding Equipment Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, 1933. 

The first leaflet discusses construction, 
weight, sizes, bindings, shrinkage, and 
care of blankets. In the second the two 
general classes of mattresses, fiber-filled 
and spring-filled, are discussed with 
respect to the effect that quality of fiber 
and method of construction has upon 
durability and comfort. The seven kinds 
of fillings used in bed pillows are con- 
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sidered in the third. Pillow tests which 
may be made in the store are given, as 
well as purchasing recommendations.— 
B. M. V. 


Stain removal, E. B. DELANEY. Starch- 
room Laundry J. 11, No. 1 (1933, 
Jan.) pp. 48-50; No. 2 (Feb.) pp. 
66-69, 71; No. 3 (March) pp. 66-71. 
In the first article of the series the 

various methods of stain removal are 

classified and the factors affecting the 
most economical procedure are listed as 
nature and color of fabric, age and 
nature of stain, and previous cleaning 
methods. The application of the various 
stain-removing agents is explained in the 
second paper. The general procedure 
for stain removal from the launderer’s 
point of view is also described. In the 
third article the methods of removing the 
following specific stains are given: finger 
nail polish, lacquer including Duco, oil 
paints, enamel, varnish, road tar, argyrol, 
silver nitrate, water-color paints, India 
ink, writing ink, marking ink, printing 
ink, grass stains, chewing gum, scorch, 
and contact or bled dye stains.— 
K. M.D. 


Bursting and grab tests for knit fabrics 
compared, B. H. Foster. Textile Re- 
search 3, No. 6 (1933, April) pp. 281- 
286. 

Bursting strength was determined with 
three different machines: a Mullen 
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tester, a special machine with a 4-inch 
opening, and another with an 8-inch 
opening. The results were found to be 
independent of the machine used when 
the diameter of the opening and the 
diaphragm error were taken into con- 
sideration. 

The bursting strength for any knit 
fabric does not differ from the breaking 
strength in the direction of the courses 
as determined by the 1 x 1 x 1 inch grab 
method, that is, for knit fabrics the 
bursting test measures the strength of 
the courses only.—M. B. H. 


Textile standards. Textile World 83, 
No. 3 (1933, Feb.) pp. 390-391. 
This is an excellent short survey of the 

textile standardization work carried on 

during 1932 by the following organiza- 
tions: the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, American 

Home Economics Association, American 

Hospital Association, American Society 

for Testing Materials, American Stand- 

ards Association, Bureau of Standards 
in the U. S. Department of Commerce, 

Federal Trade Commission, National 

Association of Hosiery and Underwear 

Manufacturers, and the Silk Association 

of America. The progress which each 

of these organizations has made in 
standardization work described. 

Students of this subject will find this 

account valuable as reference material.— 

M. S. F. 
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MISCELLANY 


In Defense of Radio. In comparing 
broadcasting here and in England Deems 
Taylor in the April Harpers shows that 
as much or more time on the air is here 
devoted to really good music, discussion, 
and entertainment. He recognizes, of 
course, that we have more poor programs 
and advertising ballyhoo, which is absent 
in England; but he suggests that broad- 
casting stations will be encouraged to 
increase the proportion of time devoted 
to the better programs if listeners will 
take the trouble to express their ap- 
preciation of those they like. Well- 
founded criticism of objectionable ad- 
vertising is likely also to have its effect. 


British Broadcasting. Aseries of Mon- 
day morning talks planned for early 
summer is entitled ‘““The International 
Housewife,” and gives glimpses of home- 
making in different countries. 


“The Work of Our Government.” A 
list of government publications describ- 
ing the work of the various departments 
and independent offices of the federal 
government was issued in February as 
Circular No. 78 of the Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of the Interior. 


“School Crisis News Flashes.” A 
dozen or more significant news items tell- 
ing what is being done about schools in 
different parts of the country are brought 
together effectively in School Life for 
April. 


“Special Education: The Handicapped 
and the Gifted.” Commenting on this 


report of the committee on special classes 
of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, Paul Popenoe 
protests in the January issue of the Jour- 
nal of Heredity against the fact that the 


education of the gifted takes 13 of the 604 
pages, that the need for the prevention 
of the birth of defectives is largely neg- 
lected, and that the volume is in the main 
devoted to remedial efforts for the handi- 
capped—an emphasis considered typical 
of the attitude of the general and the 
educational public. 


' Health Motion Pictures, Film Strips, 


and Reports. The Welfare Division of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
has issued a revised list of the films which 
it is prepared to loan to social, health, and 
educational agencies and to the theater. 
Recent additions are the motion picture 
(either sound or silent) entitled “Man 
against Microbe” and the film strip about 
the life of Robert Koch in the Health Hero 
Series. 

“Investing in Health,” one of the last 
pamphlets from the same division, pre- 
sents in attractive popular form the story 
of the welfare program which the Metro- 
politan has been carrying on since 1909 
and in connection with which much edu- 
cational material has been issued. 


Health Broadcasts. Popular radio 
talks which have been given under the 
auspices of boards of health or other 
reliable agencies and of which copies may 
be obtained on request are listed on page 
388 of the Journal of Public Health for 
April. 


Textile Standardization. An article in 
Textile World for February 28 which is of 
interest to consumers is “Customer Co- 
operation’”’; this suggests that it is prof- 
itable for all concerned with the produc- 
tion of textiles from yarn mill to retail 
store, to keep in mind the interests of the 
ultimate consumer. 
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American Japanned Furniture. A 
special loan exhibition of such furniture 
was held this spring at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City, and 
the description and illustrations in the 
March Bulletin of the Museum give a 
charming and interesting impression of 
this phase of American taste and crafts. 


Exhibit on Sleep and Fatigue. The 
Master Bedding Makers of America are 
supporting an exhibit at the Century of 
Progress which, according to Science, will 
be under the direction of Donald A. Laird 
and will feature apparatus used in recent 
university studies of sleep and fatigue. 


Social Programs of Old Age. Research 
in this field is summarized by Elizabeth 
E. Hoyt in the March issue of Social 
Forces, among the studies referred to 
being the one by Miss Conkey which 
appeared in the May JouRNAL. 


Social Work and Educational Problems 
in Germany. In response to requests 
made by American delegates to the 1932 
International Conference of Social Work, 
a preliminary series of six papers contain- 
ing information on present conditions 
of social work and educational problems 
is being prepared by Dr. Ruth Weiland, 
Schwarzburg Allee 3, Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg. They will be translated into 
English. The first number, set for pub- 
lication in May, deals with legislation 
for child welfare, and later ones will con- 
sider questions of local relief, sickness and 
old age insurance, welfare of the unem- 
ployed, rural social welfare work, and the 
effect of unemployment on children. 
Subscription to the series is $3, payable 
in advance to Dr. Weiland. 


“Children, Young People, and Unem- 
ployment.’’ Early this year the Save the 
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Children International Union, whose 
headquarters are 15 Rue Lévrier, Geneva, 
undertook a study of the effect of unem- 
ployment on the rising generation, and 
the findings from Germany, the United 
States, Belgium, and Switzerland reached 
this country in April as Part I of the 
Union’s report. The pamphlet also in- 
cludes a general introduction which 
points out the importance of considering 
the effects of unemployment on such 
physical conditions as health, malnutri- 
tion, clothing, housing, and medical care, 
as well as on intellectual development and 
moral and social attitudes. 


Difficulties of Home Ownership. Two 
articles in the Business Week for March 
8 and April 12 tell how the economic 
emergency has affected home owners 
in Sunnyside, a widely-discussed develop- 
ment of the City Housing Corporation. 
The latter was organized asa limited profit 
institution to supply model homes at 
moderate prices to New York white-collar 
workers. A typical one cost the owner 
say $11,500, for which he paid $1,000 
down, gave a first mortgage of $6,500 at 6 
per cent and a second one of $4,000 to be 
amortized by payments of $40 a month. 
A recent survey of 600 such Sunnyside 
home owners showed that the average 
family income had declined from $350 to 
$178 a month, while average monthly 
payments on their homes remained the 
same. In attempting to meet these pay- 
ments families had exhausted their sav- 
ings and incurred debts, averaging $860 
per family. The owners are now com- 
bining in the hope of saving their homes 
by arranging for delayed amortization 
payments on second mortgages, reduc- 
tion of interest rates on first mortgages, 
and a reduction of the principal of both 
mortgages to divide the loss between 
mortgage holders and home owners. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Child Health Association. 
The seventh annual Health Education 
Conference is to be held at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, June 20 to 
24. Discussions on all phases of school 
health programs will be based on experi- 
ence since the previous conference in 
1930. 

Iowa Conference on Child Develop- 
ment and Parental Education. The 
Seventh Annual Conference to be held at 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, June 
20, 21, and 22, will, as usual, be open 
to all interested, and the program will 
emphasize the place of the public schools 
in child development and parent educa- 
tion. Speakers include Grace Abbott, 
Floyd Dell, Esther Loring Richards, and 
Jennie Rowntree. 

Omicron Nu. The annual conclave 
will be held at the Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, June 23 and 24, preceeding 
the meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. The banquet will 
take place Saturday evening at the Cud- 
ahy Tower Tea Room, price $1.25 a 
plate. 

National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women. One feature of 
the biennial convention in Chicago will 
be an Institute of Occupations on July 
10 and 11 which will consider trends in 
30 occupations, among them home eco- 
nomics, hotel, and restaurant positions. 
Round tables for the various occupations 
are being arranged by Miss Frances 
Cummings, 1819 Broadway, New York 
City. They are open to anyone inter- 


ested, though a nominal fee will be 
charged to those not members of the Fed- 
eration. There will be an Occupational 
Dinner on July 11, at which a speaker 
from each field will summarize its findings. 

International Congress of Women. 
“A New Ideal for Society” is the title 
for the keynote address at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Women to be held un- 
der the auspices of the National Council 
of Women in Chicago, July 16 to 22. 

Chicago Live Stock and Meat Exhibit. 
Among the striking exhibits at the Chi- 
cago Century of Progress will be one in 
the Agricultural Building which will 
depict, by means of the most modern 
devices, the live stock and meat industry, 
from grazing in the range country 
through fattening, dressing, storing, and 
marking to the serving of special cuts on 
the family table. 

World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations. During the fifth biennial Con- 
ference, to be held in Dublin, Ireland, 
July 29 to August 4, the meetings of most 
direct interest to home economists will 
perhaps be that of the Home and School 
Section on August 1 and those on health 
education on August 3. On July 29, 
the first Conference day the commit- 
tee on the home of the International 
Federation of Home and School will 
hold a special joint meeting with the 
Section at which the chairman of the 
committee, Helen W. Atwater, will 
preside. She will also represent the 
American Home Economics Association 
at the World Federation Conference. 

Second International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene. The International 
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Committee for Mental Hygiene has 
announced that the Second International 
Congress on Mental Hygiene will be held 
in Paris in 1935, probably during June 
or July. 

Honor to Dr. Sherman. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemists this year 
awarded its medal for outstanding serv- 
ice to chemistry to Henry Clapp Sherman 
of Columbia University. The award 
was made in recognition of his food re- 
searches and his services to the profession 
in training chemists. 

Anna Garlin Spencer Memorial. Three 
public lectures in tribute to the work of 
Mrs. Spencer were arranged at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, during 
March by a committee which includes 
representatives of twelve organizations 
with which Dr. Spencer was connected 
and whose purpose is to establish a perma- 
nent lectureship on social and family 
education. Speakers were Dr. Valeria 
Parker, Dr. Henry Neumann, and Dr. 
L. Foster Wood. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics 
Association. This year’s week-end 
meeting and get-together was held at 
Lincoln on May 13 and 14. A luncheon 
was followed by a meeting and speaker 
in the afternoon and a gala costume 
party in the evening. On Sunday there 
were excursions and hikes into the White 
Mountains. 

Keene Normal School. The junior 
home economics class sponsored an in- 
teresting educational exhibit of antique 
and modern china and glass and of tables 
set to show various types of acceptable 
table service. 

Nu Beta Epsilon has recently pur- 
chased cups, saucers, and a punch bowl to 
use for its own parties and to rent for 
other social occasions. It is hoped that 
the rentals received this school year will 
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more than pay for the dishes. The club 
has served refreshments at several school 
functions this winter. 

University of New Hampshire. Psi 
Lambda recently heard the experiences of 
the members who had returned from 
practice teaching. 

Simons Free High School, Warner. 
Girls taking family relationships have 
made a Japanese rock garden in the 
home economics room in connection with 
their discussion of indoor hobbies. 

The freshman and sophomore foods 
classes have the opportunity to do real 
management in foods work at the Warner 
Graded School. They prepare and serve 
the noon lunch for from 95 to 110 boys 
and girls. The lunch is prepared in the 
morning before school by home econom- 
ics students living in town, assisted by 
girls from the home economics classes in 
the junior high school. The serving at 
noon is done by girls who commute. 
The girls work without supervision from 
the teachers and each of the high school 
home economics girls takes her turn at 
directing the work for a week. 


NEW JERSEY 

State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. An interesting report on the serv- 
ice which home economics teachers and 
their pupils may render in the present 
economic crisis has been compiled and 
distributed by the vocational division. 

New Jersey State College of Agricul- 
ture. The extension service, in coopera- 
tion with the New Jersey Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, this winter 
offered four series of radio talks for home- 
makers under group-study organization. 
For the series on ‘““The Preschool Child” 
there were 168 study groups; for “Food 
Facts,”’ 107 groups; for the “School-Age 
Child,” 208 groups; and for “The 
Adolescent Boy and Girl,” 296 groups; 


with a total membership for the four 
series of 8,114. 

Collingswood. A_ successful Boys’ 
Tailoring Club has been organized at the 
Junior High School which includes study 
of the social and economic factors of 
boys’ clothing and practice in its care. 

East Orange. The East Orange High 
School reports a popular new elective 
course “Modern Living,” and indications 
are that a greater number of seniors will 
elect it next year. Teachers of depart- 
ments other than home economics have 
cooperated generously with their time 
and have introduced interesting units of 
study and discussion. 

Montclair. In some of the one-period 
cooking classes this year, business 
women’s meals have been planned and 
prepared in from 15 to 30 minutes. The 
timed recipes in a cookbook put out by 
a large department store have been found 
useful. 

Newark. The new soda-fountain and 
luncheonette course in the Essex County 
Vocational School for Girls has helped 
unemployed girls to secure quick train- 
ing and employment. Six weeks is the 
average training period, but the time may 
be shortened if the student demonstrates 
especial proficiency. Because of demand 
from the trade this course has been opened 
for boys also. The Essex County Junior 
Employment Service has placed all of 
the graduates in tea rooms, restaurants, 
and drug stores. 

Under the direction of Harriet Stone, 
supervisor of nutrition for the Board of 
Education, leaders of welfare organiza- 
tions of the city met in the home eco- 
nomics kitchen of the Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company for a series 
of five demonstrations on how to best 
use the five dollars’ worth of food and 
supplies given to needy families by the 
city. The demonstrations were given 
by Ada Bessie Swann and Mrs. M. C. 
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Shephard, and the nutritional facts 
were discussed by Miss Stone. As a 
result, different welfare organizations 
conducted regional demonstrations for 
mothers on simple food preparation and 
well-balanced diets. 

Ada Bessie Swann of the Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Company planned 
and presided at the two-day course in 
domestic gas appliances and home serv- 
ice conference sponsored by the American 
Gas Association in New York City on 
March 25 and 27 and attended by 200 
men and women. 

Paterson. Mattie M. Bowman re- 
tired as supervisor of sewing in the city 
public schools on February 1 after 39 
years of service, for 25 of which she had 
been supervisor. During this period she 
never missed a day’s attendance at school 
except for death in her family, and she 
was never tardy. At her retirement, 
she received a number of gifts and was 
entertained at various social functions 
by the supervisors and teachers asso- 
ciated with her. 

Mary Margaret Buckley has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of home economics in 
Paterson. 

Trenton. Two junior high school 
cooking clubs for boys have been organ- 
ized which have proved so popular that 
membership has had to be restricted. 
Members come to school 15 minutes 
early in order to lengthen their club period 
and 8 boys and 54 girls entered a recent 
cooking contest held after school. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual state meeting was 
held at the Hotel Seneca, Rochester, on 
April 28 and 29. Muriel Brasie of 
Cornell was program chairman. Speak- 
ers at the Friday dinner meeting were 
Dr. Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of 
Rochester public schools, and Edna Ami- 
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don of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

The theme of the Saturday meeting 
was “The Girl of Today—What Does 
She Want from Home Economics?” and 
speakers included Doris Schumaker and 
Dr. Day Monroe, of Cornell, Margaret 
Sawyer and Helen Kay. Dr. V. T. 
Thayer of the Ethical Culture School in 
New York City discussed “The New 
School for a New Age”’ at the luncheon in 
Todd Union, University of Rochester. 
Other features of the convention were an 
exhibit of illustrative material, meetings 
and an entertainment for student club 
members, and sight-seeing trips around 
the city. 

Student Clubs. The clubs of New 
York City and vicinity have consolidated 
into the Students Home Economics Asso- 
ciation of the South Eastern District. 
They plan to have two social meetings 
a year when a representative of each 
club will report work accomplished. 
Their program includes such work as 
decorating the school for special events, 
entertaining at teas and dances, dressing 
dolls for the Red Cross, making clothing 
for needy children, and supplying baskets 
to needy families. Many clubs plan to 
have well-known professional people 
speak to them. 

Farm and Home Week. Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was the honor guest at 
the homemakers breakfast on February 
16 and spoke at the afternoon session 
on “The Widening Interests of the 
Family.” 

Home Economics Conference. In 
March Flora Rose called a conference 
at Columbia University at which state 
leaders of home economics discussed 
mobilizing home economics forces for 
more effective services both in the pres- 
ent emergency and later. 

Rochester. This spring the home 
economics department of the city schools 
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gave a series of three Saturday morning 
broadcasts over station WHAM to show 
how home economics contributes to 
worthy home membership. Included 
were a talk on “Home and Family Life” 
by Jessie A. Winchell, speeches by three 
successful graduates who told of the 
practical value of their home economics 
education in their home adjustments and 
present business life, and a play “Child 
Care”’ by pupils of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School and directed by the home 
economics and dramatic teachers. 

Troy. Home economists in Troy have 
been greatly saddened by the unexpected 
death on March 14 of Gertrude Arbogast. 
A native of Ohio, educated at Witten- 
berg College and Columbia University, 
she had taught in Wisconsin and New 
Jersey before coming to Troy, where she 
had been for several years supervisor 
of home economics. 

Webster. The 12 entries of the ad- 
vanced foods class of Webster High 
School won $30 and fifth place in the In- 
ternational Canning Contest at Aurora, 
Illinois. 

The advanced clothing class gave a 
fashion operetta, ‘““The Suzanne Shop,” 
as part of their spring publicity program. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home Economics 
Association. The annual meeting was 
held March 24 and 25 in conjunction with 
that of the North Carolina Education 
Association. This meeting marked the 
sixteenth anniversary of the Association’s 
organization, and a delightful history 
written as yearly birthday pages from 
“Nocahea’s” diary was given by the presi- 
dent, Ellen Brewer. The general theme 
was “Home Economics Mobilized,”’ and 
speakers included Frances L. Swain, 
director of household arts in the Chicago 
public schools, Lemo T. Dennis of the 
A. H. E. A., Bruce Webb of the Asheville 
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Citizen-Times; and Mrs. Jane S. Mc- 
Kimmon, assistant director of extension. 
An exhibit of teaching helps was avail- 
able to interested visitors. Meredith 
College entertained the Association at a 
delightful birthday tea party and with 
Raleigh High School acted as hostess for 
the annual meeting of affiliated student 
clubs. Sixty delegates from 20 student 
clubs were present, and interesting talks 
were given by Frances L. Swain, Lemo T. 
Dennis, and C. W. Phillips, principal of 
the Senior High School, Greensboro. 
At this meeting the year’s program of 
work was planned. 

The Association is justly proud of a 
bulletin issued in March by it and the 
North Carolina Education Association 
on “Home Economics in North Carolina 
As It Is Related to the Present Economic 
Situation.” 

Vocational Education. Marie White 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, visited the state in April in 
the interest of home economics education 
for negroes. 

North Carolina State College. Eight 
North Carolina colleges sent representa- 
tives to Raleigh to cooperate with the tex- 
tile school of the State College in the 
sixth annual style show on April 27. 
The purpose of these shows is to demon- 
strate to a silk-minded population, and 
especially to present and future home eco- 
nomics teachers, that cotton fabrics, 
when correctly styled and artistically 
colored, can be made into a variety of 
attractive garments. The students mod- 
eled a variety of dresses, suits, coats, 
and sports costumes, all made as part of 
classwork in home economics and from 
fabrics designed and woven at State 
College by the textile students. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. 
Florence Fallgatter of the Federal Board 
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for Vocational Education was at the 
college April 7 to 13 for conferences on 
student teaching and visits to teaching 
centers, two vocational day schools, and 
adult classes in Bismarck and Mandan. 

The nursery school conducted during 
the spring quarter was in charge of Helen 
Ewing. Fourteen children were enrolled. 

Extension Division. Grace E. Fry- 
singer of the U. S. Office of Cooperative 
Extension Work held conferences with 
members of the state extension service 
from March 18 to 22. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. 
The Association met on April 7 with the 
Educational Conference of Ohio State 
University. Faith Lanman Gorrell pre- 
sided at the morning session, when the 
speaker was Goodwin B. Watson; and 
Alice M. Donnelly at the afternoon 
session when talks were given by Norma 
Albright, Royal D. Hughes, and R. Bruce 
Tom, and a symposium was presented on 
“The Mobilization of Home Economics 
for Relief Work in Ohio.” 

Over 200 student club members at- 
tended the State Convention in Colum- 
bus April 7 and 8. All enjoyed a “get 
together” Friday evening, and on Satur- 
day the high school and college groups 
held separate discussions. Guests at 
their luncheon included Mrs. Gorrell, 
Elizabeth Dyer, Katherine Gersten- 
berger, and Velma Phillips. 

Akron. Home economics work has 
been more or less crippled this year by 
the loss of home economics in the grade 
schools, and many of the home econom- 
ics teachers are in other work or have 
gone to other cities. 

University of Akron. The staff of the 
Mayflower Hotel has cooperated with the 
University in showing hotel and decora- 
tive cookery adaptable to the ordinary 
home. Chef Geisler with his staff gave 
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a buffet supper demonstration on March 
23 which was attended by over 300 
people. 

The home economics department has 
given both class and volunteer time to 
the Family Service organization through- 
out the year. Nutrition students have 
helped in planning adequate market lists 
and menus for low-cost diets; clothing 
and textile classes have done Red Cross 
work; and many girls have gone into 
the homes to help mothers plan their 
problems more wisely. The student 
club has also cooperated. 

Bowling Green State College. The 
Regional Conference of Home Economics 
Clubs was held at the College on March 
11, with 75 in attendance. 

On March 9 the Home Economics Club 
attended an educational dress revue at 
the J. C. Penny store. Garments made 
and modelled by students were shown, 
and workmanship, cost, and style were 


emphasized. 
Cincinnati. Cincinnati Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Grace McCann 


spoke on “The Art of Lace Making” at 
the dinner meeting at the Art Museum 
on April 7. 

University of Cincinnati. Home econ- 
omists played a large part in the Fourth 
Annual Girls’ Week of Cincinnati. 
Elizabeth Dyer was general chairman, 
and Redella Godfrey had charge of the 
hundreds of displays of sewing, embroid- 
ery, and other handwork, with home 
economists serving as judges. 

The Household Administration Club 
was hostess to the conference of Student 
Clubs of Southwestern Ohio in the 
Woman’s Building on March 25. Plans 
for the organization of regional confer- 
ences were made, and delegates to the 
state meeting in Columbus were selected. 
Luncheon at Shillito’s Tea Room was 
followed by visits to the kitchen there 
and to the Children’s Hospital. 
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The nutrition department helped re- 
vise ‘The Food Plan” for the family of 
five with $7.50 per week to spend for 
food which was published by the Cin- 
cinnati Parent Teachers Association 
and distributed by the Public Health 
Federation. 

The staff entertained the Cincinnati 
Dietetic Association in March. Inter- 
esting talks by Katherine Kumler and 
Alma Knauber were followed by a social 
hour. 

Cleveland. Cleveland Public Schools. 
Girls in the advanced clothing class of 
West Technical High School showed at 
their commencement exercises in Febru- 
ary how many of the present styles of 
clothing are taken directly from styles of 
past centuries. 

Pupils in Collinwood High School have 
worked out menus for simple meals that 
the 1200 needy single men now fed by 
the Associated Charities might prepare 
for themselves. 

An effort is being made to lower the 
graduation expenses for girls in the school 
system. Girls of West High School 
voted to wear graduating dresses of white 
tailored silk and formal gowns of printed 
percale for the senior prom and class 
night, both dresses not to exceed $5 in 
cost and to be made by the pupils them- 
selves. 

A P.-T. A. committee and the home 
economics classes in James Ford Rhodes 
High School together planned and dis- 
tributed a mimeographed booklet of 
inexpensive menus and recipes for neigh- 
borhood use. 

A new kitchen is under construction at 
John Hay High School, where there are 8 
teachers and 1,100 girls as compared with 
3 teachers and 250 girls in 1929. Courses 
are being changed to give the greatest 
possible help to girls in their homes. 

Homa Economics in Business Section. 
At the April 5 meeting of the Cleveland 


group, Miss Halliday of Halle Brothers 
talked on “Modern Trend in Dinner- 
ware.” Ruth Wells, formerly of The 
Cleveland News, is opening a new home 
service department in a leading depart- 
ment store. Florence LaGanke is in 
charge of a new department for The 
Cleveland Press. Hazel Tretor has 
opened a new cafeteria called “Moses 
Cleveland.” 

Flora Stone Mather College, Western 
Reserve University. Students of the 
household administration department 
invited all freshmen to their March meet- 
ing when Florence LaGanke spoke on 
“Etiquette of Yesterday and Today.” 

Ohio University. The Home Econom- 
ics Club was hostess to the Southeastern 
Regional Conference of Home Economics 
Clubs on April 1. Representatives of 
15 clubs reported interesting projects 
at the luncheon attended by 170. The 
afternoon program included a play “One 
Hundred Years Between,” written and 
presented by Marian Morse and her class 
in historic costume; moving pictures of 
the University’s nursery school, shown 
and discussed by Eunice Snyder; and 
suggestions for new projects in home eco- 
nomics club work by Dr. Velma Phillips. 

Hulda Wyeriebt of the Ohio Gas and 
Fuel Company, assisted by Marie Leeper, 
gave a short training course for home 
service work for 28 juniors and seniors. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. The third 
annual Oregon Conference for the Study 
of Home Interests, planned under the 
leadership of Claribel Nye, was held at 
the College on March 30, 31, and April 1 
with a registration of 301 persons from 32 
different organizations in 14 counties. 

To increase understanding of eco- 
nomic conditions and to consider specific 
ways in which the family can maintain a 
desirable standard of living on reduced 
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incomes was the two-fold purpose of the 
conference. Speakers and discussion 
leaders included Senator Dorothy Mc- 
Cullough Lee; Dr. Alexander Golden- 
weiser, professor of thought and philoso- 
phy; Harriet C. Long, state librarian; 
Dr. Victor P. Morris, professor of eco- 
nomics. Jessamine C. Williams, Sara 
Watt Prentiss, Maud Wilson, Zelta 
Rodenwold, Azalea Sager, Lucy A. Case, 
and other members of the staff of the 
school of home economics also partici- 
pated. 

Exhibits featured economical methods 
of food preservation, types of spoilage 
in preserved foods, and wild plants that 
may be eaten as greens; profitable home 
crafts such as weaving, rug-making, 
quilt-making; inexpensive play equip- 
ment, games, and homemade toys; books, 
pamphlets, and magazines for the home; 
and home-constructed storage equip- 
ment for kitchen, bedroom, and other 
parts of the house. One-act plays from 
two Oregon counties were presented 
before a capacity audience in the first 
state rural dramatic contest, final honors 
going to Jackson County for Zona Gale’s 
“Neighbors.” 

During the Conference a state Home 
Economics Extension Council was organ- 
ized by 15 members of county home 
extension committees from 7 counties 
which have home demonstration agents. 
Alice Hanley was chosen honorary presi- 
dent and Mrs. Ralph Laird of Lane 
County, president. A gavel made from 
a 2,000-year-old juniper tree from the 
high desert of central Oregon was pre- 
sented to the president by Miss Nye. 

A. Grace Johnson, head of the depart- 
ment of household administration, died 
suddenly in Salt Lake City on April 12. 
Originally from Indiana, she was a 
student at Purdue and later at Columbia 
University, where she took the bachelor’s 
degree in 1915 and that of master of arts 
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in 1926. She had been teaching at Ore- 
gon State College most of the time since 
1915, specializing in home management 
and institution administration. This 
year she had been on sabbatical leave, the 
first months of which she spent travelling 
in California. At the time of her death 
she was on her way to Ames, Iowa, where 
she planned to take up special studies in 
household equipment. The recollection 
of her ready understanding, courage, 
resourcefulness, and practical helpfulness 
will long be remembered by her associates. 
Student Clubs. The St. Helens Club, 
for which Blanche Eickworth is adviser, 
included in its year’s program a “Home 
Economics Week” which began on March 
27 and attempted to give all students 
and the community a clearer understand- 
ing of the work offered in the home eco- 
nomics department. Exhibits of class 
work were displayed in store windows; a 
home economics program was presented 
at the student assembly; and the club 
took charge of the monthly program at 
the Women’s Club. The week’s pro- 
gram was the outgrowth of publicity 
suggestions at last year’s state club meet- 
ing, and several other home economics 
clubs in Oregon plan to carry out similar 
projects before the school year closes. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics 
Association. The first annual meeting 
under the new constitution was held in 
Philadelphia on April 1 with 175 in at- 
tendance. Dr. Howard F. Bigelow of 
the Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, and Edna P. 
Amidon of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education were speakers. Other 
features of the stimulating program were 
the home economics exhibits and the 
home economics clubs’ meeting. 

Northeastern District. The general 
theme of the Scranton meetings was 
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“Homemaking in a Changing Social 
Order” with Ethel H. Jones in charge of 
the programs. Speakers were: Laura W. 
Drummond, president of the State Asso- 
ciation; Dr. John Gambs of Columbia 
University; Dr. Vincent Curtin and Mrs. 
Edith D. Davison of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The teach- 
ers and supervisors present participated 
in a round-table discussion of “What 
Teachers of Home Economics Can Do to 
Better Prepare the Rising Generation 
for Home Life.” There was also a 
demonstration of correct clothing by boys 
and girls from the Technical High School 
in Scranton and a fashion show in the 
form of a one-act play by Marywood 
College. 

Philadelphia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Harold F. Clarke of Colum- 
bia University addressed the April meet- 
ing in Mitten Hall, Temple University, 
on “Current Trends in Economics.” 

The student loan funds of Temple 
University and Drexel Institute recently 
received gifts of fifty dollars each from 
the Association to be used by needy home 
economics students. 

Emergency Relief Activities. Edith 
P. Chace, director of home economics at 
the Pennsylvania State College, served 
as chairman of the Conference to Formu- 
late a Plan for the Cooperation of Home 
Economists with Relief Agencies in the 
State of Pennsylvania called at Harris- 
burg on February 11. At this and sev- 
eral subsequent meetings recommenda- 
tions as to what individuals and groups 
can do were drafted to send to about 
2,000 home economists in the State. The 
assistance of home economics women has 
been offered to the State Emergency Re- 
lief Board, the Pennsylvania Emergency 
Child Health Committee, and other re- 
lief organizations. 

Drexel Institute. Grace Godfrey, di- 
rector of the school of home economics, 
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has been elected president of the Dieti- 
tians’ Association of Philadelphia. 
Emma Smedley, an alumna, is the new 
vice-president. 

The annual strawberry festival of the 
Home Economics Club was held on April 
28 at the Dormitory. The money raised 
will be used to send a representative to 
the A. H. E. A. meeting in Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Anna Green, assistant director of 
vocational education in Pennsylvania, 
recently addressed the senior girls major- 
ing in teacher training on‘‘ The Responsi- 
bilities of the Home EconomicsTeacher.” 

Pennsylvania State College. Ina Pad- 
gett gave a paper and a radio talk on 
“Nutrition of Children” at the state con- 
ference on malnutrition called by Gover- 
nor Pinchot in February. She also at- 
tended the meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Washington. 

Phyllis K. Sprague recently visited the 
Jewish Hospital in Philadelphia as a 
member of the inspection board of the 
American Dietetic Association. 

The sophomore class in meal planning 
and serving under the direction of Mrs. 
Elisabeth W. W. Dye has planned and 
prepared a series of meals for families of 
different sizes and ages at a cost of from 
17 to 22 cents a day per person. Some 
of these meals could be prepared with 
little fuel and others with no fuel. The 
meals were judged for palatability, quan- 
tity, and nutritive value not only by the 
students who prepared them but also by 
eight men students, some of whom have 
been getting their own meals during the 
winter and wished help in planning an 
adequate diet at low cost. 

The clothing and textile division’s 
exhibits of children’s clothing from the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics and of 
swatches of new cotton materials from 
the Cotton-Textile Institute of New York 
have aroused much interest. 

Senior students in institutional admin- 
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istration made their annual inspection 
trip to Philadelphia on April 5 to visit 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals, markets, 
and school cafeterias. 

The three student home economics 
organizations—Omicron Nu, the Ellen H. 
Richards Club, and the Home Economics 
Club—have been given a room in the 
new Home Economics Building and are 
earning money in various ways to fur- 
nish it. The Ellen H. Richards Club has 
adopted a pin, triangular in shape and 
bearing the initials E. H. R. and a star. 

Temple University. Home economics 
students have been studying the sug- 
gested market orders published by the 
Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council. 
Girls living in the household manage- 
ment house have worked out menus 
based on the $12 allowance and have 
lived on it for a week. Menus based on 
the $6 allowance worked out by the nutri- 
tion class and prepared by the foods 
classes will be published by the Dairy 
Council together with photographs of 
some of the meals served. 

Members of the home economics club 
during the Easter vacation gathered 
data on consumer practices in buying 
bread. 

Williamsport. The home economics 
department is sponsoring eight food 
demonstration centers in Williamsport 
to teach homemakers receiving emerg- 
ency relief rations how to prepare satis- 
factory meals from the supplies provided. 
School kitchens are used as demonstra- 
tion centers, and home economics teach- 
ers, together with former home econom- 
ics teachers who reside in the city, 
are the instructors. The plan of work 
and the recipes are formulated by 
the home economics department, and the 
instructors are given one lesson a week to 
prepare them for the demonstrations. 

Pennsylvania Dietetics Association. 
The first annual meeting was held at 
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Pittsburgh on May 5 and 6. Speakers 
and their subjects were: Dr. C. G. King, 
“Current Progress in Nutrition”; Dr. 
Leo Criep, “Allergy”; and Dr. Joseph 
Barach, “Diabetes.” The program in- 
cluded a luncheon at the H. J. Heinz 
House and a buffet supper at Carnegie 
Institute and visits to Dr. Barach’s 
Clinic and Mellon Institute. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the joint luncheon meeting 
with the Rhode Island Homemakers at 
the Plantations Club, Providence, Her- 
bert Howarth Coe, an interior decorator, 
spoke on color, periods, and organiza- 
tion in interior arrangements. Eight of 
the twelve past presidents were guests of 
honor. 

The annual business meeting was held 
at the State College in May. The new 
vice-president and treasurer were in- 
stalled, and Lemo Dennis of the A. H. E. 
A. spoke on “‘Is Home Economics Meet- 
ing the Needs of the Present Day Home?” 

Rhode Island State College. Margaret 
Whittemore has selected a committee of 
home economics leaders throughout the 
state to mobilize all home economics 
trained women whose services may be 
available for timely information on cloth- 
ing conservation and meal planning. 

The class in house furnishing this year 
has been working on the problem of fur- 
nishing the practice dining room in the 
home economics department’s new quar- 
ters. Incooperation with Miss Jenkins of 
the clothing department, Mr. H. H. Coe 
gave a series of lectures on the subject, 
and the students drew plans, selected 
furnishings, and made draperies. 

A nursery school in the village provides 
a valuable supplement to the college 
course in child guidance, the students 
spending two hours a week in observing 
and participating in the care of the 
children. 
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Better Homes Week was celebrated on 
the campus on Tuesday, April 25. A 
costume display by students of the cloth- 
ing classes was given in the attractive 
newly furnished social room in the 
Women’s Dormitory, and in the home 
economics offices food plans worked out 
by students in the home management 
house and dietetics classes were displayed. 
Tea was served by the institutional 
management class. 

Of special interest among summer 
courses is an art course which provides 
visits to neighboring artist colonies and 
the study of authentic colonial dwellings 
and furnishings. 

Cranston. Helen Grout, a_ recent 
graduate of Rhode Island State College, 
has been added to the home economics 
teaching staff of the high school. 

The home economics classes at the 
Senior and Junior High Schools held an 
open night for parents and members of 
the Parent-Teacher Association during 
Better Homes Week. The sewing class 
gave an exhibition of hand work, and the 
food classes demonstrated their work. 

Pawtucket. The home economics de- 
partment is cooperating with the Family 
Welfare Organization in presenting a 
series of lessons on “Stretching the Food 
Dollar.” Alice L. Currier discussed 
minimum food essentials at an April 
meeting when housekeepers from needy 
families were invited, and lists of foods 
and menus for a three-dollar food order 
were distributed. 

In a series of talks designed to help 
girls with their personality problems 
arranged at the Senior High School, 
home economics teachers spoke on cloth- 
ing, nutrition, and etiquette. 

The city schools cooperated in the 
Better Homes Week programs. Special 
assembly exercises were in charge of 
Katherine Murray, Mary E. Kelly, and 
Mary M. Fallon. 
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The Senior High School classes in 
home nursing followed their annual cus- 
tom of visiting the Memorial Hospital 
for a better understanding of the work 
done by the nurses. 

Vocational Home Economics. The 
course in home economics for teachers 
which has been given by Agnes Early has 
been so well attended that Miss Whaley, 
the supervisor, has arranged for an 
additional five units to extend through 
June. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting in Nashville 
on April 14, Pearl Haley, president, was 
in the chair. The theme “The Home 
Life of Tomorrow—Determining Fac- 
tors” was well developed in addresses by 
Dr. Jessie Brodie of Peabody College; Dr. 
Milton P. Jensen, consulting psychologist 
of Chicago; Ruth O’Brien of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics; Neta Mc- 
Fee, state councilor; and Jessie W. Harris 
of the University of Tennessee. The 
Home Economics Club of Peabody Col- 
lege sponsored a student club luncheon 
and a trip to the Hermitage. 

Members of the college section en- 
joyed breakfast with the home economics 
faculty of George Peabody College imme- 
diately before their meeting. At the 
meeting Mrs. Bernice R. Varner, Flor- 
ence MacLeod, and Alice Chappell led 
discussions of the topic ‘Home Econom- 
ics to Meet Present Needs.” 

State Teachers College, Memphis. 
The Home Economics Club cooperated 
with the Red Cross in its garment-making 
program this winter. 

Millicent Atkin of the Evaporated 
Milk Association recently gave a demon- 
stration to the foods classes. 

Union University. The department of 
home economics recently entertained the 
faculty club at dinner. Claire Gilbert 
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read a paper showing the development 
of the nursery school in the education of 
children. 

The interior decoration class renovated 
the living room of the boy’s dormitory 
during the winter quarter. With small 
expenditure they converted a cold unin- 
viting room into livable masculine 
quarters. 

The Home Economics Club staged a 
manless minstrel show at the public 
meeting of Eta Beta Pi. The comic 
stunts of the end men and the lovely 
dresses of the gentlemen members of Eta 
Beta Pi called forth much favorable 
comment. 

University of Tennessee. As a part 
of the state live-at-home program the 
home demonstration agents are demon- 
strating the making of cotton mattresses. 
Mrs. Laura E. Smith, county home dem- 
onstration agent, reported 54 made in 
Fayette County by April. 

Chattanooga. Jessie W. Harris, head 
of the school of home economics of the 
University of Tennessee, was a guest of 
the Kosmos-Chattanooga Woman’s Club 
on March 31 when she gave a most inter- 
esting talk on ‘“The New Deal for Homes.” 
She was entertained at luncheon by the 
Brainerd Junior High School home eco- 
nomics department, and in the afternoon 
all home economics teachers of the city 
met at the Chattanooga High School for 
an informal tea and to hear her discuss 
“What Next in Home Economics.” 


TEXAS 


North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton. The Educational Conference 
for teachers and supervisors was held at 
the College March 24 and 25 when the 
teacher situation adjustment problem 
was considered. 

Jennie Camp, district home demon- 
stration agent, was the guest of the Home 
Economics Club at its March meeting. 
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She stressed things students need to 
observe in training for home demonstra- 
tion work and showed how home demon- 
stration agents are meeting economic 
situations. 

During the week ending April 5 the 
girls in the home management house 
served nutritionally adequate meals to 
the group and entertained guests on a 
budget of nine cents a person for three 
meals a day. A similar problem was 
worked out by a freshman foods class 
which, in cooperation with a local charity 
organization, planned and prepared the 
meals for a family for one week. 

This term a number of young men in 
the college have elected courses in ele- 
mentary dietetics and the orientation 
course for freshmen home economics 
students. 

Texas State College for Women, Col- 
lege of Industrial Arts. Valliere Decker, 
assistant professor of home economics, 
will conduct a two-months European 
tour this summer for which three hours of 
college credit is allowed to home eco- 
nomics students in the upper college 
division or graduate home economics 
students. 

Advanced clothing classes under the 
leadership of Gladys McGill, organized 
and conducted the work of cutting cotton 
material allotted to Denton County by 
the Red Cross Relief Fund. Large-scale 
cutting methods were employed, and the 
individual garments were then assembled 
in paper bags for distribution to sewing 
centers throughout the county. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 
Ruth Potter has been engaged for the 
spring term as instructor in foods and 
nutrition and to supervise the new coop- 
erative housekeeping unit for women 
students. 

Laura Larkune Song, a native of Korea, 
will receive the B.S. degree in home eco- 
nomics in June. She plans to continue 
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her studies in the United States after 
graduation. 

The Double Key, a small home econom- 
ics honor society, sponsored a series of 
lecture discussions during the fall and 
winter terms to promote scholarship 
among home economics students. The 
Double Key awards annually at Com- 
mencement a small silver loving cup to 
the sophomore home economics student 
who has shown outstanding qualities of 
leadership and scholarship. 

The programs of the Home Economics 
Club this year have been in charge of a 
different group of students and a faculty 
member each month. At one of the 
international programs the head of the 
Latin department gave an interesting 
talk on “The Young Woman at Home in 
Ancient Rome,” and at another a home- 
maker who had recently spent a year in 
England told of her impressions of home- 
making there. 

At the close of the winter term the 
clothing department held an exhibition of 
the work of its classes. The class in 
children’s clothing, taught by Mabel 
Erwin, displayed clothing that a model 
baby should wear, including layettes for 
different income levels, particularly the 
lower levels, and suitable clothing for the 
small boy. Suits and rompers were 
modeled by children ranging in age from 
one to five years. Mrs. Edna Buster’s 
classes in freshman clothing modeled 
dresses made in class. Suggestions and 
criticisms were offered, and suitable 
accessories were discussed. 

University of Texas. It is expected 
that the new home economics building, 
one of nine which the University is erect- 
ing, will be finished in early summer. 
The University also has under construc- 
tion a splendid high school which will 
serve as a laboratory for the School of 
Education and in which the home eco- 
nomics department is to be housed in a 
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separate wing on the ground floor. This 
will include four laboratories, a living 
room, and a combination living-dining 
room with a roll-away closet bed for 
demonstration purposes. It will provide 
excellent facilities for graduate study in 
methods, curricula, and administration, 
and will serve also as a practice labora- 
tory for undergraduate student teachers. 

This year the University is offering its 
first summer graduate work in home eco- 
nomics education. 

Application blanks may be obtained 
from Bess Heflin, University of Texas, 
for the Alpha Delta Pi fellowship open to 
Alpha Delta Pi members and non-soror- 
ity girls of graduate rank with satisfac- 
tory scholarship record and adequate 
undergraduate training in nutrition and 
child development. It carries a stipend 
of $400 for the school year and a waiver 
of University fees in return for which two 
hours of service in the nursery school 
are required. 

The Dr. May Agnes Reitzel-Hopkins 
fellowship, maintained at the University 
by Zeta Tau Alpha Sorority, is also in 
the field of child development and has 
the same scholarship requirements as the 
Alpha Delta Pi fellowship. It carries a 
stipend of $300. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. 
President Ruby Stringham presided at 
the meeting of the executive board on 
February 11. The committee author- 
ized publication in the Utah Home Eco- 
nomics News-Letter of part of the fine 
material on standardization compiled by 
Dr. Rose H. Widtsoe and her staff of the 
University of Utah. The policy affect- 
ing loans from the Utah Home Econom- 
ics Loan Fund was discussed; Erda Wil- 
liams, chairman of the student clubs, re- 
ported an increase in the number of 
affiliated clubs; and following the sugges- 
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tion of Margaret Swenson, the committee 
agreed that definite outlines for district 
meetings should be sent to the regional 
chairman not later than March 25. 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington. A confer- 
ence of home economics leaders in west- 
ern Washington was held at the Univer- 
sity on January 28 to mobilize forces for 
relief work. Five regional meetings were 
held in lieu of the spring conferences, and 
each program was built around possibili- 
ties for helping in the emergency. Ma- 
terial on low-cost market orders, menus, 
and recipes was mimeographed and dis- 
tributed. The state supervisor, Mrs. 
Dora S. Lewis, wrote to all high school 
teachers in the state, urging them to be 
ready to render any service desired, and 
to superintendents, urging them to sup- 
port home economics teachers in their 
service work. The executive secretary 
of the State Welfare Board has expressed 
appreciation of the cooperation received 
from the home economists. The King 
County Relief Board has adopted the 
relief market order recommended by Dr. 
Rowntree, and home visitors are using 
the budget prepared by Miss Raitt. 
They are allowing $1 a person a week for 
food, $1 a month for household supplies, 
and $1 a month per family for personal 
supplies. Several Washington high 
school superintendents are saying that 
home economics will be the last subject 
to be eliminated from high schools. 

Eight graduates have been placed 
since Christmas, largely in business posi- 
tions pertaining to home economics. 

Ruth Lusby, ’18, became manager of 
the Women’s City Club, Berkeley, 
California, in April. 

WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Home Economics Associa- 
tion. A special committee on relief 
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problems, with representatives from all 
sections and teacher-training institutions 
of the state, was appointed at the Asso- 
ciation’s council meeting in February. 
Material has been sent to selected home- 
makers and home economics teachers 
throughout the state so that in every 
county there will be a trained home 
economist to whom the directors of 
relief may appeal for assistance. In 
Milwaukee, Mary Brady, who holds a 
nutrition fellowship there, has already 
distributed at the request of the P.-T. A. 
over 9,000 copies of sheets giving ade- 
quate diets based on low-cost budgets, 
low-cost meals, and recipes for one-meal 
dishes using the food material repre- 
sented in the emergency relief allotments. 

The standardization committee, of 
which Miss Walsh of the Stout Institute 
is chairman, issued leaflets on better 
buying for distribution to state home eco- 
nomics teachers during Better Homes 
Week. 

Student Clubs. On February 15, over 
500 club members from in and around 
Milwaukee held a rally at West Division 
High School. Miss Babcock, local chair- 
man for the A. H. E. A. meeting in June, 
told the girls about the convention, and 
each class president told of her club’s 
activities. 

The student clubs’ first news-letter, 
the “Betty Lamp Column,” has been 
issued by the student club committee. 
Copies will be sent upon request to those 
who have not already received one. 

Foreign Visitor. Signe Borlind of the 
Uddeholm Rural Home _ Economics 
School, Vérmland, Sweden, spent several 
weeks in Wisconsin on a fellowship from 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
She was especially interested in the home 
economics teacher-training, adult edu- 
cation, extension, 4-H Club, and high 
school and vocational school homemak- 
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Milwaukee-Downer College. Susan 
West, director of the home economics de- 
partment, is chairman of the hospitality 
committee for the A. H. E. A. conven- 
tion; Hazel Rennoe is on the committee 
for textile exhibits; and Louise Sobye is 
on the student-club committee. Miss 
West is also a member of the dietitians’ 
committee cooperating with the Mil- 
waukee County Relief. 

Clothing classes have been making 
garments for the Red Cross. The home 
management class has been working on 
minimum food budgets, and students in 
the teachers course are giving a series of 
public demonstration lectures on “At- 
tractive Low-Cost Diets” and a series of 
afternoon teas to Columbia Hospital 
nurses. 

All June 1932 graduates have been 
placed in positions or are in training. 

Stout Institute. The remodeling of 
the home management house is to be 
completed thissummer. The rear part is 
new and will include a kitchen, laundry, 
butler’s pantry, and an enclosed porch. 
A large recreation room will occupy part 
of the basement. The resident instruc- 
tor’s suite will consist of a large room 
with dressing-room and bath. Of special 
interest on the second floor are two stu- 
dent bathrooms and a glassed balcony 
off the nursery for the baby. 

The School of Home Economics was 
honored by having the twenty-sixth 
chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron estab- 
lished there in April. The previous 
Home Economics Senate organization 
became the Tau Chapter. 

Vocational Education. Florence Fall- 
gatter of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education with Alma May Ganz, 
state supervisor of vocational home eco- 
nomics, visited the homemaking depart- 
ments in several vocational schools the 
last week in April. 

Special courses for training vocational 
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home economics teachers will be offered 
during the summer session at The Stout 
Institute and the University of Wisconsin. 

The annual summer conference of the 
George-Reed high school teachers will 
be held at Madison in July. Home 
project work will be the major topic of 
discussion. 

WYOMING 


State Department of Education. Jane 
Hinkley of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education visited the University 
of Wyoming and the State Department of 
Education from March 21 to 25. 

Extension Service. Arla McKinnon 
and Gladys Oller, home demonstration 
agents at Evanston and Lander, respec- 
tively, were prize winners in the state 
publicity contest featured by the Wyom- 
ing Extension Service in 1932. This 
contest stimulated better publicity in all 
counties. 

The slogan “Wyoming Is Giving the 
Family a Living” seems to be bringing 
satisfaction to the 5,648 rural Wyoming 
women who are cooperating with the 
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home demonstration office in the live-at- 
home program. The thrift program 
planned for 1933 is increasing the demand 
of rural women for clubs. 

The depression has increased interest 
in the sewing-machine clinic and clothing 
reclamation. Representatives of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company assist 
the clothing specialist in training leaders 
to readjust and oil machines and many 
machines have traveled 15 miles to the 
free clinics. ' 

In addition to the usual campaign for 
gardens and canning, the nutrition spe- 
cialist is giving demonstrations on low 
cost menus and on uses of canned and 
dried foods. Much interest has been 
shown in unusual ways of preparing 
wheat. 

The home management thrift program 
includes laundry problems and home 
business records, the latter based upon 
analyses of 1932 home accounts. 

Homemade recreation for the farm 
family is being encouraged through fun 
nights in community meetings. Leaders 
respond readily to the training in folk 
dances and games. 
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Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, returned from missionary work 
in the Belgian Congo in 1920 to study for his Ph.D. degree at the University of Chi- 
cago. He has taught at several theological schools. 

Virginia Pier is a senior in the institutional course at the University of South 
Dakota, and Mary Margaret Shaw has been in charge of the home economics depart- 
ment there for the past five year. Miss Shaw received the M.S. degree from Kansas 
State College in 1926. 
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College, Columbia University, is a graduate of Washington University, with a mas- 
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Edna B. Snyder and Gladys Winegar have both been at the University of Nebraska 
since 1927, Miss Snyder as research assistant in home economics and Miss Winegar 
as instructor of clothing and textiles. Both hold master’s degrees from Kansas State 
College. 

Dr. Greta Gray, associate professor of home economics at the University of Cali- 
tornia, Los Angeles, for the past four years, holds degrees from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Columbia, and Yale, and has done college and university teaching 
in Illinois, Kansas, Wyoming, and Nebraska. Dorothy Glasgow was graduated from 
the University of California at Los Angeles in 1931 and is now in charge of home 
economics work at the Elsinore, California, High School. 

Florence Justin is associate professor of home economicsat Ohio University, Athens, 
and director of the nursery school there. She received her Ph.D. degree in child 
welfare at the University of Minnesota. Eunice Snyder is a nursery school teacher 
at Ohio University. Both her bachelor’s and master’s work were done at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


